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PREFACE 


It is believed that the Graded Literature Readers will commend 
themselves to thoughttul teachers by their careful grading, their sound 
methods, and the variety and literary character of their subject-matter. 

They have been made not only in recognition of the growing discon- 
tent with the selections in the older readers, but also with an appreciation 
of the value of the educational features which many of those readers con- 
tained. Their chief points of divergence from other new books, there- 
fore, are their choice of «ul>ject-matier and their conservatism in method. 

A great consideration governing the choice of all the selections has 
been that they shall interest children. The difficulty of learning to read 
is minimized when the interest is aroused. 

School readers, which supply almost the only reading of many chil- 
dren, should stimulate a taste for good literature and awaken interest in 
a wide range of subjects. 

In the Graded Literature Readers good literature has been presented 
as early as [>ossible, and the classic (ales and fables, to which constant 
allusion is made in literature and daily life, ar-^ largely used. 

Nature study has received due attention. The lessons on scientific sub- 
jects, though necessarily simple at first, preserve always a strict accuracy. 

The careful drawings of plants and animals, and the illustrations in. 
color — many of them jdiotographs from nature — will bo attractive to 
the pupil and helpful in connection with nature study. 

No expense has been spared to maintain a high standard in the illus- 
trations, and excellent engraving’s of masterpieces are given throughout 
the series with a view to quickening appreciation of the best in art. 

These books have been prepared with the hearty sympathy and very 
practical assistance of many distinguished educators in different parts of 
the country, including some of the most successful teachers of reading in 
primary, intermediate, and advanced grades. 

Thanks are due to Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons and to President 
Roosevelt for their courtesy in permitting the use of the selection from 
** Hunting Trips of a Ranchman.” 
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INTRODUCTION 

In the Fourth and Fifth Readers the selections are longer, 
the language more advanced, and the literature of a more 
mature and less imaginative character than in the earlier 
books. 

The teacher should now place increased emphasis on the 
literary side of the reading, pointing out beauties of language 
and thought, and endeavoring to create an interest in the 
books from which the selections are taken. Pupils will be 
glad to know something about the lives of the authors whose 
works they are reading, and will welcome the biographical 
notes given at the head of the selections, and the longer 
biographical sketches throughout the book. These can be 
made the basis of further biographical study at the discre- 
tion of the teacher. 

Exercises and word lists at the end of the selections con- 
tain all necessary explanations of the text, and also furnish 
suggestive material for language work. For convenience, 
the more difficult words, with definitions and complete 
diacritical markings, are grouped together in the vocabulary 
at the end of the book. 

A basal series of readers can do little more than broadly 
outline a course in reading, relying on the teacher to carry it 
forward. If a public libraiy is Avithin reach, the children 
should be encouraged to iise it; if not, the school should 
exert every effort to accumulate a library of standard works 
to which the pupils may have ready access. 

The primary purpose of a reading book is to give pupils 
the mastery of the printed page, but through oral reading it 
also becomes a source of valuable training of the vocal organs. 
Almost every one finds pleasure in listening to good reading. 
Many feel that the power to give this pleasure comes only as 
a natural gift, but an analysis of the art shows that with 
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practice any normal child may acquire it. The qualities 
which are essential to good oral reading may be considered in 
three groups ; 

f'irst — An agreeable voice and clear articulation, which, 
although possessed by many children naturally, may also be 
cultivated. 

Second — Correct inflection and emphasis, with that due 
regard for rhetorical pauses which will appear whenever a 
child fully understands what he is reading and is sulSiciently 
interested in it to lose his self-consciousness. 

Third — Proper pronunciation, which can be acquired only 
by association or by direct teaching. 

Clear articulation implies accurate utterance of each syl- 
lable and a distinct termination of one syllable before another 
is begun. 

Frequent drill on pronunciation and articulation before or 
after the reading lesson will be found profitable in teaching 
the proper pronunciation of new words and in overcoming 
faulty habits of speech. 

Attention should bo called to the omission of unaccented 
syllables in such words as history (not hisiry), valuable (not 
valuble), and to the substitution of unt for enty id for edy iss 
for ess, unce for ence, in for iug, in such words as moment, 
delighted, goodness, sentence, walking. Pupils should also 
learn to make such distinctions as appear between u long, as 
in duty, and u after r, as in rude ; between a as in hat, a as in 
far, and ^ as in ask. 

The above hints are suggestive only. The experienced 
teacher will devise for herself exercises fitting special cases 
which arise in her own work. It will be found that the best 
results are secured when the interest of the class is sustained 
and when the pupil who is reading aloud is made to feel that 
it is his personal duty and privilege to arouse and hold this 
interest by conveying to his fellow pupils, in an acceptable 
manner, the thought presented on the printed page. 
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FOURTH READER 


The Straw, the Coal, and the Bea;i 

By THK Brothers Crimm 

Jakob Grimm (1785-1803) and Wilhelm Grimm (1786- 
1859) : German authors. The Brothers Grimm, as they are 
familiarly called, wrote many learned scientific books, but 
they are best known to children by their collection of Ger- 
man fairy and folk stories. 

• 1. In a village lived a poor old woman, who had 

gathered some beans and wanted to cook them. So 
she made a fire on her liearth, and that it might burn 
more quickly, she lighted it with a liandfiil of straw. 

2. When she was emptying the beans into the 
pan, one dropj>ed without her observing it and lay 
on the ground lieside a straw. Soon afterwards a 
burning coal from the fire leaped down to the two. 

8. Then the straw said : Dear friends, whence 
do you come here ? ” 

The coal replietl : “I fortunately s{)rang out of 
the fire. If I had not escaped by main force my 
death would have been certain. I should have 
been burned to ashes,” »■ " 

4 The bean said: “I, too, have escaped with a 
whole skin. But if the old woman had got me into 
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the pan, I, like my comrades, should have been made 
into broth without any mercy.” 

“And would a better fate have fallen to my 
lot?” said the straw. “The old woman has de- 
stroyed all my brethren in fire and smoke; she 
seized sixty of them at once and took their lives. 
I luckily slipped through her fingers.” 

5. “ But what are we to do now ? ” asked the coal. 

“I think,” answered the bean, “that as we have so 

fortunately escaped death, we should keep together 
like good com])anions. Lest a new' mischance should 
overtak(f us here, let us go aw'ay to a foreign country.” 

6. This jilan j)leased the two others, and they set' 
out on their way together. Soon, however, they 
came to a little brook, and, as there was no bridge, 
they did not know ln)W they were to get over. 

At last the straw said: “I wdll lay myself across, 
and then yoii can walk over on me as on a bridge.” 

7. The straw', therefore, strettdied hei'self from one 
bank to the otlu^r, and the coal, who Avas of an im- 
petuous nature, tiip[)ed forwai'd quite boldly on the 
new'ly built bridge. But wdien she reached the mid- 
dle and heard the water rushing beneath her, she 
was, after all, frightened, and stood stilL 

a The straw then began to burn, broke in two 
pieces, and fell into the stream. The coal slipped 
after her, hissed when she sank into the water, «nd 
breathed her last. 




The bean, who had prudently stayed behind on 
the shore, could not help laughinjj at these events, 
and laughed so heartily that she burst. 


9. It would have been all over with her also, 
if, by good fortune, a tailor who was traveling in 
search of work had not sat down to rest by the 
brook. Pitying the poor bean, he pulled out his 
needle and thread and sewed her together. She 
thanked him prettily, but, as the tailor used black 
thread, beans since then have a black seam. 


db farrlsg : seeing ; noticing. BrSlii'rSn*: brothers. 
JQseha&fe': misfortune j ill luck. Im pSt'flobs; hasty. 
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September 

Bt HiiiBN Hunt Jackson 

Helen Fiske Hunt Jackson (1831-1885): An American 
poet and prose author of much merit, whose writings appeared 
under the pen name of “H. H.” Among her books are 
“Bits of Travel,” “A Century of Dishonor,” and “Bamona.” 

1. The golden-rod is yellow; 

The corn is turning brown; 

The trees in apple orchards 
‘ With fruit are bending down. 

3. The gentian’s bluest fringes 

Are curling in the sun ; 

In dusky pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 

8. The sedges flaunt their harvest 
In every meadow-nook; 

And asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook. 

4. From dewy lanes at morning 

The grapes’ sweet odors rise; 

At noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies. 

6. By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 

With summer’s best of weather, 

And autumn’s best of cheer. 

Copi/riff Alt 1888 , dy BoAerU Broihm* 
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coarse grasses which grow in marshy places. 
Plttwnt: wave; spread oat. Ko^: corner. Td'ken;: signs. 

Which of the flowers named in tuis poem have you seen ? 
At your home do these flowers bloom in September, or 
earlier, or later ? 

Can you name any other tokens of tlie coming of Septem- 
ber P 


Robert Louis Stevenson 

1. The famous Scotch author, Robert Louis Stev- 
enson, was born iu Edinburgh, November 13, 1850. 
He was a delicate child 
•with a sweet temper and 
a happy, unselfish dis- 
position, who bore the 
burdeu of ill health 
bravely iu childhood as 
in later life. In “The 
Land of Counterpane,” 
a poem which you may 
remember, he tells some 
of the ways iu which he 
amused himself during 
the idle days in bed. 

8. When he was well 
enough to be up, he 
invented games for himself and took keen delight in 
the world ouHoor IHe. 



Kobert Loali Btemioa 
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8. His education was carried on in a somewhat, 
irregular fashion. He attended schools in Edin- 
burgh, and studied with private tutors at places to 
which his parents had gone for the benefit of his 
health or of their own. He thus became an excel- 
lent linguist, and gained wide knowledge of foreign 
life and manners. He early showed a taste for liter- 
ature, beginning as a boy the careful choice of 
language which made him a master of English prose. 

4 . Stevenson’s father had planned to have him 
follow tlie family profession of engineering. With 
this in view he was sent to Edinburgh University 
in the autumn of 18G8. Later he gave up engineer- 
ing and attended law classes ; but law, like engi- 
neering, was put aside to enable him to fulfil his 
strong desire for a literary life. 

c. His first stories and essays, published in vari- 
ous magazines, met with favorable notice. In 1878 
he published his first book, “An Inland Voyage,” 
the account of a canoe trip with a friend. 

6. The mists and east winds of his- native Scot- 
land proved too harsh for his delicate lungs, and 
year after year he found it necessary to spend more 
and more time away from his Edinburgh home. 
On one of these journeys in quest of health, he 
came to America, and in “ Across the Plains ” he 
describes his journey in 'an emigrant train from 
Hew York to San Francisco. It was on this visit 
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to California that he met Mrs. Osbourne, who be* 
came his wife in 1880. 

7 . “Treasui'e isl'^nd,” a stirring tale of adventure, 
was published in 1883. It was followed by two 
other boys’ stories, ^‘The Black Arrow” and “ Kid- 
napped.” 

8. In 1887 Stevenso?! and liis wife again visited 
America. They liiied a yaclit and spent two years 
sailing amOiig the islands of the Sontli Seas, finally 
visiting Apia in Samoa. Samoa j leased Stevenson, 
and as the climate suited him, he decided to make 
his home there. At Vailima, his Samoan liome, he 
spent four happy years with his wife and his mother. 
Then ids health failed, and hi) dit‘d suddenly, De- 
cember 3, 1894. lie was buried, as he had desired, 
on the summit of a mountain near his home. 

0. Besides many novels and voinmes of essays, 
Stevenson was the author of four volumes of poetry. 
The best known of these is ‘^A Cliild’s Carden of 
Verses,” a book of delightful child poems from 
which the poem Travel ” is taken. 

Xiia'^giUBt; a person skilled in languages. be- 

longing to oilier countries. Pro fes'sion : employment ; the 
business which one follows. Canoi^: a small, light boat. 

gprants ; emigrants are people who have left one country 
to settle in another. Qa^st: searcli. Yacht: a light sea- 
going vessel used for parties of pleasure, racing, etc. A'pl IL 
W it Toi 
• 
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Travel 

By Hobkrt Louis Stevensoh 

I sliould like to rise and go 
Where the golden apples grow; — 

Where below another sky 
Parrot islands anchored lie, 

And, watched by cockatoos and goats. 
Lonely Crusoes building boats; — 

Where in sunshine reaching out 
Eastern cities, miles about. 

Are with mosque and minaret 
Among sandy gardens set. 

And the rich goods from near and far 
Hang for sale in the bazaar; — 

Where the Great Wall round China goes» 
And on one side the desert blowiE^ 
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And witb bell and voice and dram, 
Cities on tlie other bum; — 

Where are forests hot as fire. 

Wide as England, tall as a spire. 
Full of apes and cocoamits 
And the negro hunters’ huts ; — 
AVhere the knotty crocodile 
liies and blinks in the Nile, 

And the red flamingo flies 
Hunting fish before h is eyes ; — 
AV^here in jungles near and far. 
Man-devouring tigers are. 

Lying close and giving ear 
Lest the hunt be drawing near, 

Or a conier-by be seen 
Swinging in a palanquin ; — 

AVhere among the desert sands 
Some deserted city stands, 

All its children, sweep and prince. 
Grown to manhoo<l ages since, 

Not a foot in street or house. 

Not a stir of child or mouse. 

And when kindly falls the night. 

In all the town no spark of light. 
There I’ll come when I’m a man, 
With a camel caravan ; 

Light a fire in the gloom 
Of some dusty dining-room ; 
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See the pictures on the walls, 
Heroes, fights, and festivals ; 
And in a corner find the toys 
Of the old Egyptian boys. 


Gru^sd^: men like Kobinson Crusoe, tlie hero of the story 
of that name. He was a shipwrecked sailor wlio lived many 
years on an uninhabited island. Mosque: a church in some 
Eastern countries. Min^a r4t : the tall, slender tower of' a 
mosque. Bkz^ai'': in tlie East a shop where goods are kept 
for sale. The Great Wall: a wall fourteen hundred miles 
long, built many hundreds of years ago for the defence of 
the Chinese Empire. Jfin'gl^: thickets of trees and vines 
found in hot countries. Giving ear: listening. Palanquin^: 
an enclosed carriage, used in China and India, which is 
borne on the shoulders of men by means of two poles. 
SwSep : a boy who cleans chimneys by sweeping them. Cftr'- 
i v&u : a company of travelers through a desert. Pds'tL valj: 
leasts. 
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Travelers* Wonders 


1?Y ])r. John Aikin" 

Dr. John Aikin (1747-l8;i:i) : Tho niiihor of many scien- 
tific and iiteniry works. Tliis select iou is from Evenings 
at Home/* a volume of stories for children written by Dr* 
Aikin and his sister, Mrs. Barbauld. A hundred years ago, 
there were few books written especially for young people, 
except grammars, histories, and other text-books, and this 
volume of instructive stories was very popular. 

1. One winter evening C-aptuiu ComptOftS was sit- 
ting by the fireside with his children around him. 
Oh, papa,” said little Jack, do tell a story about 
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what you have seen in your voyages. We have 
been reading some wonderful tales of adventure. 
As you have sailed round and round^the world, you 
must have seen many strange things.” 

8. “That I have, my son,” said Captain Compass, 
“and, if it will interest you, I will tell you some of 
the curious things I have seen. 

8. “ Once about this time of the year I was in a 
country where it was veiy cold. To keep warm, the 
people had garments made from an animal’s outer 
covering Avhich they stripped off his back while he 
was yet alive. They also wore skins of beasts, these 
skins being made smooth and soft in some way. 

4. “Their homes were made of stones, of earth 
hardened in the fire, or of the stalks of a large plant 
which grcAV in that country. In the walls were holes 
to let in the light ; but to keep out the rain and the 
cold air these lioles Avere covered with a sort of 
transparent stone, made of melted saiid. 

B. “They kept their homes warm by means of a 
queer kind of rock which they had discovered in 
the earth. This rock, Avhen broken, burned and 
gave out great heat.” 

6. “Dear me ! ” said Jack, “Avhat wonderful rockl 
I suppose it Avas .someAvhat like flints that give out 
sparks when we knock them together.” 

“ I don’t think the flints would burn,” said the 
Captain; “besides, this was of a darker color. 
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7. The food, too, of these people was strange. 
They ate the flesh of certaiu animals, roots of plants, 
and cakes made of powdei*ed seeds. They often put 
on these cakes a greasy matter which was the pi*od- 
net of a large animal. 

^^They att‘, ?dsv>, the leaves and other parts of a 
uiiniber of plants, some (piite raw, others prepared 
in different Avays Ly the aid of fire. 

8. ^^For drink tliey liked water in which certain 
dry leaves had been stee 2 )ed, [ a\ as told that these 
leaves came from a great distance. 

“What astonished me most was the use of a drink 
'bo hot that it seemed like liquid fire. I once got a 
mouthful of it by mistake, taking it for water, and 
it almost took away my breath. Indeed, people are 
often killed by it; yet many of them are so foolish 
that they will give for it anytliing they have. 

^9. “In warmei* weather these people w'ore cloth 
made from a sort of vegetable wool gi’owing in pods 
u])oii bushes. Sometimes they covered themselves 
with a fine glossy stuff, which I w as told was made 
out of the w^ebs of worms. Think of the great 
number of worms required to make so large a quan- 
tity of stuff as I saw used ! 

“ The women especially wore very queer things- 
Like most Indian nations, they wore feathei^^in their 
headdress. 

10 . “ I was also much surprised to see that they 
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land, with sharp teeth and claws. In spite of its 
natural fierceness this animal was played with and 
caressed hy timid women and children.” 

11. “ I am sure I would not play with it,” said 
Jack. 

“ Why, you might get an ugly scratch if you did,” 
said the Captain. “The speech of these people 
seems very harsh to a stranger, yet they talk to one 
another with great ease and quickness. 

12. “ One of their oddest customs is the way that 
the men have of greeting the women. Let the 
weather be what it will, they uncover their heads. 
If they msh to seem very respectful, they stay 
uncovered for some time.” 

18. “ Why, that is like pulling off our hats,” said 
Jack. 

“ Ah, ah, papa I ” cried Elizabeth, “ I have found 
you out. All this while you have been telling us 
about our own country and what is done at home.” 

44. “ But,” said Jack, “ we don’t burn rock, nor 
eat grease and powdered seeds, nor wear skins and 
worms’ webs, nor play with tigers.” 

16 . “ What is coal but rock ? ” asked the Captain, 
“and is not butter grease; and com, seeds; and 
leather, skins ; and silk, the web of a kind of worm ? 

* And may we not as well call a cat an animal of the 
tiger kind, as a tiger an animal of the cat kind t 
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16 . If you remember what I liave said, you will 
find witli your sister’s hel[) that all the other won- 
derful things I have told you about are ones we 
know quite well. 

“ I meant to sliow you that to a stranger our com- 
mon things miglit seem very Av^onderful. I also 
wanted to show you that every* day we call a great 
many things by tlieir iiames without ever thinking 
about their nature ; so it is really only their names 
and not the things themselves that we know.” 

Tr&ns p&r^exit : tliat can he seen tii rough. Ql6ss'f : suiooth 
and shining. Eequir(4': needed. 

Wo wear clotlies nia.d(3 from s]ioe])’s . 

Our shoes are made of ihe skin of heasts, made smooth and 
soft ; this is caih'd . 

Some houses are huilfc of , which tiro made of earth 

hardened in the lire. 

are holes to let in light and air. 

Tn theso holes is put , which is made of melted sand. 

is a rock which burns. 

We eat , , and , which are tlio flesh of 

animals. 

We eat cakes made of the powdered seeds of and 

We also nse for food , and , which are 

the roots of plants. 

The leaves of are cooked and eaten. 

grows ill pods upon bushes, and is used for making 

clothes. 

is a glossy fabric made out of the webs of worms* 
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1. How often you have seen ants running about 
the lawn, but have you ever stopped to watch them 
and to study their habits ? Let me tell you some 
facts which have been learned about them. I am 
sure they Avill give you a new interest in these wise 
little creatures. 

2. It may seem to yon that ants rnn to and fro in 
an aimless way ; but this is not the case, for they 
have work to do, and they are doing it with all their 
might. They cannot see far before them, and it is 
by means of their feelers, or perhaps by scent, that 
they find their way. 

8. You must remember that small weeds are to 
them, like huge trees, so we must look upon them 
as travelers following a track through great forests. 
You will see, too, that ants stop from time to time 
to rest and to ch'.an oft* the particles of earth which 
dins; to them. 

O 

4. Ants, like bees, do not enjoy living alone. In 
theii’ homes, which Ave call ant-hills, many thousands 
of them live together. These homes are like great 
cities ; indeed, such places as London and New York 
are the only human cities which compare with them 
in size. There is never any disorder in these great 
homes, although each ant is free to build, fight, 
hunt, or go where it pleases. 

6. If the top of an ant-hill be taken off, there will 
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be found nurseries, cbambers, balls, and kitchens — 
all snug and waterproof. 

6. In some countries ants build their bouses above 
ground and tuuiiel out great cellars under them. 
But most of the ants we know make their homes 
in the earth, where they can keep warmer than in 
nests al)o\«‘ ground. 

1 - Some ants tunn(>l out a home in the ground and 
make a little hillock of earth around the top. At 
night they close the entrances with leaves, bits of 
straw, and tiny twigs. If you watch their nests in 
the morning you see the busy little ants open their 
doors and hurry out. 

8 Some hunt insects for food ; some gather honey 
from flowers ; others mlllc t h<*ir cows. These cows are 
plant lice, which ) iehl a 
sweet juice of n hich ants 
are very fond. Ho ants 
keep herds of th(‘se lit- 
tle insects. They keep 
also beetles and other 

• j 1 P An ant and lU oow 

HisectB as pets, or lor use, 

0. While some of the ants are getting food, those 
at home are busy clearing out the galleries and 
doing other work. The well-fed ants return to 
the nests aud share their food with the workers. 
One of the ant laws is that each must help others 
for the good of all 




10. Deep down in the bottom of the nest lives the 
queen ant, the mother of the family, who is very 
much larger than the others. She does not take 
care of her little ones. This is done by ant nurses, 
who i)ick up the tiny eggs and care for them. In 
the morning the eggs are carried up to the higher 
chambers, which .are warmed by the sun. In the 
evening they are taken baek to the lower rooms 
away from the chill air. 

11. The eggs h.atch into grubs, which look like 
little grains of rice. These are the ant-babies. The 

. , careful nurses feed 


them, keep them warm 
.and clean, .and carry 
them from one room to 
.another, for babies, you 
know, must be kept 
comfortable. Think 
how busy the nurses 
must be with hun 
dreds and thousands of 
babies to care for ! 

13. Some ants keep 
slaves. Regular bands 
of soldiers go out and 
another kind of ant. 



An ant’s nest 


bring home the gi'ubs of 
When these grow up they help their masters work. 
Sometimes the masters depend so much on their 
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slaves that they will not build nests, care lor their 
young, nor even feed themselves. They become 
so helpless that they die if their slaves are thken 
from them. 

13 . Sometimes two ant.s will fight together until 
both are killed. Sometimes annies of ants fight 
together fiercely until one or the other party comes 
off victor 

14. In cold countries ants sleep through the win- 
ter deep down in their lower looms. In wanner 
countries they layup stores in summer for the chilly 
days when it would be hard for them to find food 

‘in the meadows and fields. 

15. In Texas there are ants which clear spaces ten 
or twelve feet around their nests, only leaving the 
needle grass or “ant rice,” which tlasy use for food. 

16. Among other interesting species of ants are 
the leaf-cutting ant, found in Central Amei'ica, and 
the honey ant of Mexico. 



Write sentences telling five things you have learned about 
ants from this story. 

Can you tell anything not mentioned above which yon 
have learned iu observing ants ? 



The Four Sunbeams 


1. Four little sunbeams came earthward one day, 
All shining and dancing along on their way, 

Kesolved that their course should be blest. 
‘^Let us try,” they all whispered, ^^some kind- 
ness to do, 

Not seek our own happiness all the day through, 
Then meet in the eve at the west.” 

2. One sunbeam ran in at a Ioav cottage door, 
And played ^‘hide and seek” with a child on 

the floor. 

Till baby laughed loud in his glee, 

And chased in delight his strange playmate so 
bright, 

The little hands grasping in vain for the light 
That ever before them would flee. 


li. One crept to the couch where an invalid lay, 
And brought him a dream of the sweet summer 
day, 

Its bird-song and beauty and bloom; 

Till pain was forgotten and "weary unrest, 

And in fancy he roamed through the scenes he 
loved best, 

Far aAvay from tlie dim, darkened room. 

4. One stole to the heart of a flower that Avas sad, 
And loved and cai'essed her until she was glad. 
And lifted her Avhite face again ; 

For love brings content to the lowliest lot. 
And finds something sweet in the dreariest spot, 
And lightens all labor and pain. 

6. And one, wdiere a little blind girl sat alone. 
Not sharing the mirth of her playfellows, shone 
On hands that Avere folded and pale. 

And kissed the poor eyes that had never known 
sight. 

That never Avonhl gaze on the beautiful light, 
Till angels had lifted the A'^eil. 

6 . At last, when the shadow’s oi evening were falling. 
And the sun, their great father, his children was 
calling. 

Four sunbeams passed into the west. 
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All said: “We have found that, in seeking the 
pleasure 

Of others, we fill to the full our own measure.” 
Then softly they sank to their rest. 

0l6e: joy; mirth. "Flee-, run away. In'v&M: one who 
is weak from illness. EOamed : wandered ; went from place 
to place. Drgor'I fist: most comfortless and sorrowful. 


Kind words cost nothing, hut are worth much. 


Sifting Boys 

1. Not long ago I was looking over one of the 
great saw-mills on the Mississippi River, in company 
with the manager of the mill. As we came to one 
room, he said : “ I want you to notice the hoys in 
this room, and I will tell you about them after- 
wards.” 

2. There were some half-dozen hoys at work on 
saws, with different machines — some broadening the 
points of the teeth, some sharpening them, some 
deepening the notches between them. There was 
one lad who stood leaning up against a bench, not 
trying to do anything. 

8. After we had passed out of the room, the man* 
ager said : “ That room is my sieve. The fine boys 
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go through that sieve to higher places and higher 
pay. The coarse boys remain in the sieve and are 
thrown out ao of no use for th’s mill.” 

4. Then he explained what ho meant. “ If a boy 
wants' to work in the mill, I gi\e him the job of 
keeping the men in all parts of the mill supplied 
with drinking-Avatcr. That is the lowest position 
and draws the h)\vest j>ay. I say to that boy: 
‘When you have nothing else to do, go into this 
room, and then I shall kuoAV M'liere to find you when 
I Avant you,’ 

C. “But there is a much more important reason 
why I send liim into this room. In a business like 
this our men are constantly changing. A good deal 
of the work, as you will see by Avatchiug the machines 
and those who manage them, re(piii’es much atten- 
tion and skill. I must, therefore, look out for the 
best men to imt into the highest positions. 

6. “Now, I put the water-boy into this room, 
where there are several kinds of work being done. 
There are pieces of broken saws lying about, and 
some* of the tools that are used in sharpening and 
mending them. 

7. “ I AV’^atch that boy. If he begins handling the 
broken saws, looking them ovei', trying them, prac- 
ticing on them with the tools there, watching the 
other bpys at their machines, asking questions about 
how the work is done, and always making use of 

8 



Boys in the sieve 


his spare time in one way or another, why, that boy 
is very soon promoted. 

8. “ He is first piit to work on some of the ma- 
chines in this room, and afterwards on those that 
require greater skill, and is pushed ahead as rapidly 
as there are openings for him. He soon goes to a 
better position and better pay, and I get a new 
water-boy. He has gone through the sieve. 

9. “ But thei’e is another kind of boy. When he 
has time to spare, hh sjjends it in doing nothing. 
He leans up against the benches, crosses one leg over 
the other, whistles, stares out of the window, no 
doubt wishing he was outside, and watches the dock 


^ ^ Low soon he can get away. If he talks with 
|the other boys, it is not to ask questions about their 
N'rork, but to waste their time wHh some nonsense 
br other. 

10. “I often do all 1 can to help such a boy. I 
push the tools unde” his very nose. I ask him ques- 
tions about them. I talk with him about his plans 
for the future. I do all that I can to awaken some 
kind of life in him. If the Imy has any enei^y in 
him, well and good ; if he has nt)t, he is simply use- 
less. 1 don’t w'ant such a boy in this mill even as 
a water-boy.’' 

Frdmot'Od: advanced ; raised in rank. £n'ergy: force 
and resolution ; power for work. 

There is no one else who has the j)o\ver to be so 
much your fiieiid or so much your enemy as your- 
self. 

Duty 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is Gotl bi. mac. 

When Duty whispers low, “Thou must,” 
The youth replies, “I can.” 


IKIBIOI 
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The Fountain 

By Jambs Bussell Lowell 

James Bussell Lowell 
(1819-1891): An Amer 
ican author. Among his 
best known poems are 
^^Tlie Vision of Sir 
Launfal " ^^A Fable for 
Critics/^ and ^^The Big- 
low Papers.^' 

Study Windows^^ and 
Among My Books" are 
the best of his prose 
works. He was Minister 
to Spain and afterwards 
to Great Britain, and the 
volume Democracy" 
contains some of his 
most brilliant addresses* 

1. Into the sunshine, 

Full of the light, 

Leaping and flashing 
From mom till night; 

a Into the moonlight, 

Whiter than snow, 

Waving^ so flower-like 
When theVinds blow; 

t. Into the starlight, 

'Kushing in spray, 



JamM BiumII Lowell 
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Happy at midnight, 

ILippy by day ; 

4. Ever ill motion, 

BJitliesome and elieery, 

Still climbing heavenward,. 

Never aweary ; 

5. Glad of all weatliers, 

Still seeming Ix^st, 

Upward or downward 
Motion tliy rest ; 

6. Full of a nature 

Nothing can tame, 

Cliaiiged every nionient, 

Ever the same ; 

7. Ceaseless asjiiring, 

Ceaseless content, 

Darkness or sunshine 
Thy element; 

8. Glorious fountain ! 

Let my heart be 
Fresh, changeful, (ionstant, 

Upward, like thee ! 

Spr&7/: water falling in very sraall drops. Blithe- 
sdmc; gay; cheerful. Awfla'ry: tired. Aspir'ing: rising 
upward. 

Select ten words which tell what the fountain does, 



Lewis Carroll 


1. Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, an English au- 
thor, better known by his pen name, Lewis Cairoll, 
was born January 27, 18ii2. His father was a cler- 
gyman, and the home of Charles’s boyhood, was in 
the country, some distance from the little village 
of Dai'esbury. The neighborhood was so secluded 
that even the passing of a cart was an interesting 
event, but Ave may fancy that the home itself was 
not a (piiet one, since there were in it eleven boys 
and girls. 

2 . Charles was a bright, merry boy Avho invented 
games for the entertainment of his brothers and sis- 
ters, and made pets of snails, toads, and other queer 
animals. .As a boy he seems to have lived in the 
“Wonderland” which later he described for other 
children. lie enjoyed climbing trees, also, and Other 
boyish sports. 

8. When Charles Avas eleven years old the fam- 
ily moved to a Yorkshire A'illage, and a year later 
he was sent from home to school. Fond as he was 
of play, he Avas fond of study, too, and his school- 
master found him a “gentle, intelligent, well-con- 
ducted boy.” After three years at Rugby, the most 
famous of the English preparatory schools, Charles 
Dodgson went to Oxford University. At Christ 
Church, Oxford, as student, tutor, and lecturer, the 
lemainder of his life was spent. The routine of his 
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days was vety simple and regular. He spent llie. 
mornings in his lecture room, the afternoons in the 
country or on the river, and the eveidngs with his 
books, either reading or preparing for the next 
day’s work. 

4. He was A’tjiy fond of children and was a great 
favorite with ilieni, inventing })uzi.h^s, games, and 
stories for their amiiseuient. One July afternoon 
in 1862, he took tliree little girls on a boating ex- 
cursion, and on the ivay he entertained them with a 
wonderful story about the adventures of a little girl 
named Alice. At the entreaty of his child friends, 
Mr. Hodgson afterwards wrote out this story. It 
was published with the title, “Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland,” under the pen name of Lewis Car- 
roll. It became at once a child-classic, being widely 
read in England and America, and translated into 
French, German, Italian, and other languages. 

6. Mr. Hodgson wrote several other jmpular 
books for children, the best known of which are 
“Through the Looking-glass,” a continuation of 
Alice’s adventures; “Sylvie and Bruno;” and 
“ The Hunting of the Snark,” Besides these stories, 
he wrote several learned works on mathematics. It 
was hard for people to realize that Charles Hodg- 
son, the mathematician, and Lewis Carroll, the au- 
thor of the charming fairy tales, were one and the 
same person. 
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6. After a short illness, Mr. Dodgson died January 
14, 1898. “ The world will think of Lewis Carroll 

as one who opened out a new vein in literature — 
a new and delightful vein — which added at once 
mirth and refinement to life.” 

8$ clnd'^d: apart from others; lonely. £n tSr t&tn'ment : 
amuKment. Eom tine' : regular course of action. 

What Alice Said to the Kitten 

By Lewis Carroll 
I 

,1. One tiling was certain, that the while kitten 
had had nothing to do with it; it was the black 
kitten’s fault entirely. For the white kitten had 
been having its face washed by the old cat for the 
last quarter of an hour, and bearing it pretty well, 
considering; so you see that it couldn't have had 
any hand in the mischief. 

2. I’he way Dinali washed her children’s faces 
was this : First, slie held the poor thing down by 
its ear with one paw, and then with the other paw 
she rubbed its face all over the wrong way, begin- 
ning at the nose. Just now*, as I said, she was hard 
at work on the white kitten, which was lying quite 
still and trying to pur — no doubt feeling that it 
was all meant for its good. 

8. But- the black kitten had been finished with 
earlier in the afternoon, and so, while Alice was 
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sitting cnrled up in a comer of the great armchair, 
half talking to herself and half asleep, the kitten 
had been having a grand game of romps with the 
ball of worsted Alice had been trying to wind up, 
and had been rolling it up and down till it had all 
come undone again. There it was, spread over the 
hearthrug, all knots and tangles, with the kitten 
running after its own tail in the middle. 

4 . “Oh, you wicked, wicked little thing!” cried 
Alice, catching up the kitten and giving it a little 
kiss to make it undenstaiul that it was in disgrace, 
“Really, Dinah ought to hav<! taught you better 
manners! You ought, Dinah; you know you 
ought!” she add(^<l, looking reproachfully at the old 
cat and speaking in as cross a voice as she could 
manage. Then she scrambled back into the arm- 
chair, taking the kitten and the worsted with her, 
and began winding up the ball again. 

s. But she didn’t get on very fast, as she wa# 
talking all the time, sometimes to the kitten, and. 
sometimes to herself. Kitty sat very demurely on 
her knee, pretending to watch the progress of the 
winding, and now and then putting out one paw 
and gently touching the ball, as if it would be glad 
to help if it might. 

6. “Do you know what to-morrow is, Kitty?” 
Alice began. “You’d have guessed if you’d been 
up in the window with me — only Dinah was 
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making you tidy, so you couldn’t. I was watching 
the boys getting in sticks for the bonfire — and it 
wants plenty of sticks, Kitty ! Only it got so cold 
and it snowed so they had to lea/e off. Never 
mind, Kitty; we’ll go and see the bonfire to-mor- 

TOW.” j 

7 . Here Alice wound two or three turns of the 
worsted round the kitten’s neck, just, to see how it 
would look. This led to a scramble, in which the 
ball rolled down upon the lloor and yai’ds and yards 
of it got unwound again. 

II 

8. “Do you know', I was so angiy, Kitty,” Alice 
went on as soon as they were euinfoi’tably settled 
again, “ wlieii 1 saw' all the mischief you had been 
doing, I w'as very near opening the wundow and 
putting you out into the snow ! And you’d have 
deserved it, you little mischievous darling ! What 
have you got to say for yourself ? 

9 . “ Now, don’t internipt me ! ” she went on, hold- 
ing up one finger ; “ I’m going to tell you all your 
faults. Number one: You squeaked twice while 
Diuah was washing your face this morning. Now, 
you can’t deny it, Kitty ; I heard you ! What’s that 
you say ? ” — pretending that the kitten was speak- 
ing — “Her paw went into your eye? Well, that’s 
ywur fault for keeping your >eye8 open. If you’d 
shut them tight up it wouldn’t have happened. 
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. ip. “Now, don’t make any more excuses, but 
listen. Number two: You pulled Snowdrop away 
by the tail just as I had put down the saucer of 
milk before her ! What ! you were thirsty, w'ere 
you ? How do you know she wasn’t thirsty, too ? 
Now for number three: You unwound every bit of 
the woreted while I Avasu’t looking. 

11. “ That’s thi-ee faults, Kitty, and you’ve not 
been punished for any of them yet. You know I 
am saving up all your punishments for Wednesday 
week. Sn])pose they had saved up all punish- 
ments,” she went on, talking more to lierself than to 
the kitten, “what toouhl they do at the end of a 
year ? I should be sent to prison, I suppose, when 
the day came. 

13 . “ Or — let me see — suppose each punishment 
was to be going without a dinner ? Then, wdien the 
miserable day came, I should have to go without 
fifty dinners at once. Well, I shouldn’t mind 
mucli. I’d fai’ ratlier go wdthout them than eat them. 

13 . “ Do you hear the snow against the window 
panes, Kitty ? IIow nice and soft it sounds ! Just 
as if some one ivas kissing the wnndow all over out- 
side. I wonder if the snow loves the trees and 
fields that it kisses them so gently ? And then it 
covers them up snug, you know, with a white quilt; 
and perhaps it says, ‘,Go to sleep, darlings, till the 
summer comes again.’ 
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14. ^^And when they wake up in the summer, 
Kitty, they dress themselves all in green and dance 
about .whenever the wind blows — oh, that’s very 
pretty ! ” cried Alice, dropping the ball of worsted 
to clap her hands. “And I do so wM it were true.” 

Ee prOach'fU ly : chidingly. Dexnme'lf: soberly, Mto'- 
ckti votb ; doing harm in play. 

Bound, square, broad, yellow, silver, sweet, gold, narrow, 
sour, brown, crooked, stony. 

Place together the words which show (1) form ; (2) taste ; 
(3) color ; (4) material. 

Use each of the words in a sentence telling something 
which always has the quality named : as, a ball is round. 

The Kitten and the Falling Leaves 

By William Wokdswoiith 

William Wordsworth (1770- 
1850) : An English poet. He 
found i)oetry in the simplest 
scenes and incidents of every- 
day life, and helped others to 
sec the beauty of nature, to 
reverence God, and to sym- 
pathize with even the lowliest 
of their fellow-men. Inti- 
mations of Immortality,^' 
Laodamia,'' "^The Excur- 
sion,” and ‘^The Prelude” 
are among the best of his 
William Woidivortli longer poems. 
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Sporting with the leaves that fall 


That way look, my infant, lo I 
What a pretty baby show ! 

See the kitten on the wall, 

Sporting with the leaves that fall, 
Withei'ed leaves — one, two, and three- 
From the lofty elder tree ! 

Through the calm and frosty air 
Of this morning blight and fair. 
Eddying round and round they sink 
Softly, slowly : one might think, 

Prom the motions that are made. 
Every little leaf conveyed 
Sylph or faiiy hither tending, 

To this lower world descendin g , 
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Each invisible and mute, 

In his wavering parachute. 

But the kitten, how she starts. 

Crouches, stretches, paws, and darts ! 

First at one, and then its fellow, 

Just as light and just as yellow; 

There ai-e many now — ^now one — 

Now they stop and there are none : 

What intensencss of desire 
In her upward eye of fire ! 

With a tiger-leap, half-way 
Now she meets the coming iwey, 

Lets it go as fast, and then 
Has it in her ])Ower again: 

Now she works with three or four. 

Like an Indian conjurer; 

Quick as he in feats of art. 

Far beyond in joy of heart. 

£d'djf ing; moving in a circle. Cdnvgyed': carried. 
Sylph: a fairy. Pdr'a ^hut^ : a sort of umbrella by means 
of which descent is made from a balloon, Cdn^jdrir: ma- 
gician. Feats ; tricks. 

The Snow-Image 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne 

Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804-1864) ; An American novelist. 
His best works are The Scarlet Letter/" The House of the 
Seyen Gables/’ and The Marble Faun.” Hawthorne wrote 
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also sovGral delightful books for children ^ among these are 
^^Grandfather's Chair/' a collection of stories from New 
England history, "^Biographical Stories," ""The Wonder 
Book," and ""Tanglewood Tales" — the two latter being 
volumes of stories from Greek mythology. 


1. One afternoon of a cold winter’s day, when the 
Stin shone foi*th with chilly briglitness, after a long 
storm, two children asked leave of their mother to 
run out and play in the new-fallen snow. 

2. The (*]der cliild wjis a little girl, w'hom, because 
she was of a tender and modest 
disposition, and was thought to 
he very beautiful, her parents 
and other people, who w^ere 
familiar with her, used to call 
Violet. 

3. But her 1)rother was 
known by the title of Peony, on 
account of the ruddiness of his 
broad and round little phiz, 
which made everybody think 
of sunshine and great scarlet flowers. 

Yes, Violet — yes, my little Peony,” said their 
kind mother ; you may go out and play in the new 
snow.” 

4 . Forth sallied the two children, with & hop-skip- 
and-jnmp that carried them at once into the very 



sallied the two ohildren. 
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heart of a hxige snowdrift, whence Violet emerged 
li|£e a snow bunting, while little Peony floundered 
oiit with his round face in full bloom. 

k Then what a merry time had they ! To look 
at them frolicking in the wintry garden, you would 
have thought that the dark and 2 )itile 8 s storm had 
been sent for no other purjwse l)^i^ to jirovide a 
new idaything for Violet an<l Peony and that they 
themselves luul been created, as the s^iowbirds were, 
to take delight only in the tennHwt and in the white 
mantle which it sjsread over the eaith. 

6. At last, -when the)" had frosted one another all 
over with handfuls of snow, Violet, after laughing 
heartily at little Peony’s figure, was struck with a 
new idea. 

“You look exactly like a snow-image. Peony,” 
said she, “if your cheeks were not so red. And 
that puts me in mind ! Ijet us make an image out 
of snow — an image of a little gij-l — and it shall be 
our sister and shall run about and play with us all 
winter long. Won’t it be nice ? ” 

7. “ Oh, yes ! ” cried Peony, as plainly as he could 
speak, for he was but a. little boy. “ That will be 
nice ! And mamma e^^l see it ! ” 

“ Yes,” answered triolet; “mamma shall see the 
new little girl. But she must not make her come 
into the warm parlor, for, you know, our little snow* 
sister will not love the warmth.” 
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8. And forthwith, the children b^sn this great 
business of making a snow-image that should run 
about ; while their mother, who was sitting at the 
window and overheard some of their talk, could not 
help smiling at the gravity with which they set 
about it. They really seemed to imagine that there 
would be no difiiculty whatever in creating a live 
little girl out of the snow. 

9. Indeed, it Avas an exceedingly pleasant sight — 
those bright little souls at their tasks ! Moreover, it 
was really wondexful to obsei-ve how knowingly and 
skillfully they managed the matter. Violet assumed 
the chief direction and told Peony what to do, while, 
with her own delicate fingers, she shaped out all the 
nicer paits of the snow-figure, 

10. It seemed, in fact, not so much to be made by 
the childreu, as to groiv up under their hands, while 
they were playing and pi’attling about^t. Their 
mother was quite surprised at this ; and thg longer 
she looked, the more and more surprised she grew. 

II 

11. Now, for a few moments, there was a busy 
and earnest but indistinct hum of the two children’s 
voices, as Violet and Peony wrought together with 
one happy consent. Violet still seemed to be the 
guiding spirit; while Peony acted rather as a 
laborer and brought her the snow from far and 
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near. And yet the little urchin evidently had a 
proper understanding of the matter. 

12. Peony, Peony ! ” cried Violet ; for her brother 
was at the other side of the garden. ‘‘Bring me 
those light wreaths of snow that have rested on the 
lower branches of the 
pear tree. You can 
clamber on the snow- 
drift, Peony, and reach 
them easily. I must 
have them to make some 
ringlets for our snow- 
sister’s head ! ” 

13. “Here they are, 

Violet ! ” answered the 
little boy. “Take care 
you d(» not break them. 

Well done ! Well done ! 

How ju’etty ! ” 

“Hoes she not look 
sw^eet?” said Violet, with a very satisfied tone;, 
“and now we must have some little shining bits of 
ice to make the brightness of her eyes. She is not 
finished yet. Mamma will see how very beautiful 
she is; but papa wdll say, ‘Tush! nonsense! — come 
in out of the cold ! ’ ” 

14. “ Let us call mamma to look out,” said Peony ; 

and then he shouted^ “ Mamma ! mamma ! t mam- 

4 



Violet and Feony wrought together* 
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ma ! ! ! Look out and see what a nice ’ittle girl we 
are making ! ” 

16. “ What a nice playmate she will be for us all 
winter long ! ” said Violet. “ I hope papa will not 
be afraid of her giving us a cold ! Shan’t you love 
her dearly, Peony ? ” 

“ Oh, yes ! ” ciied Peony. “ And I will hug her 
and she shall sit down close by me and drink some 
of my warm milk.” 

16. “ Oh, no, I'eony ! ” aiisw(sred Violet, with grave 
wisdom. ‘‘That will not do at all. Warm milk 
w’ill not be wholesome for otir little snow-sister. 
Little snow- 2 )eople, like her, eat nothing but icicles. 
No, no. Peony; we must not give her anything warm 
to drink ! ” 

17. There was a minute or two of silence; for 
Peony, whose short legs were never weary, had gone 
again to the otlnsr side of the garden. All of a sud- 
den, Violet cried out, loudly and joyfully : 

18. “ Look here. Peony ! Come quickly ! A 
light has been shining on her cheek out of that rose- 
colored cloud ! And the color does not go away ! 
Is not that beautiful ? ” 

“Yes, it is beau-ti-ful,” answered Peony, pro- 
nouncing the three syllables with deliberate accu- 
racy. “ O Violet, only look at her hair ! It is all 
Hke gold!” 

19. “ Oh, certainly,” said Violet, as if it were very 
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mticli a matter of course. “ That color, j^ou know, 
comes from the golden clouds that we see up there 
in the sky. She is almost finished t\ow. But her 
lips must be made very red — redder than her 
cheeks. Perhaps, Pc‘0113", it 
will make them red if Ave 
both kiss them ! ” 

20. Accordingly, the motli- 
er heard two smart little 
smacks, as if both her chil- 
dren were kissini]: the snow- 
image on its frozen mouth. 

But as this did TU't seem 
to make the Hj>s (piite red 
enough, Violet next pro- “Kiss mol’» cried Peony, 

posed that the snow-child should l>e invited to kiss 
Peony’s scai-let cheek. 

21. ‘‘Come, ’ittlc siioAv-sister, kiss me!” cried 



Peonj\ 

“There! slie iias kissed yon,” added Violet, “and 
now her lips are very red. And she blushed a 
little, too!” 

“ Oh, what a cold kiss ! ” cried Peony. 

22. Just then there came a breeze of the pure west 
wind sweeping through the garden and rattling the 
parlor windows. It sounded so Aviutry cojd that 
the mother was about to tap on the window pane 
with her thimbled finger to sumiaoix the two chil- 
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dren in, when they both cried out to her with one 
voice : 

28. “Mamma ! mamma ! We have finished our lit- 
tle snow-sister, and she is running about the garden 
with us ! ” 

24. “ What imaginative little beings my children 
are ! ” thought the mother, putting the last few 
stitches into Peony’s frock. “ And it is strange, too, 
that they make me almost as much a child as they 
themselves are ! I can hardly help believing now 
that the snow-image has i-eally come to life ! ” 

“ Dear mamma ! ” cried Violet, “ pray look out 
arm t ce what a sweet playmate we have ! ” 

m 

25. The r.iothei’, being thus entreated, could no 
longer delay to look forth from the window. The 
sun was now gone out of the sky, leaving, however, 
a rich inheritance of his brightness among those 
purple and golden clouds Avhich make the sunsets 
of winter so magnificent. 

26 . But Ihere "was not the slightest gleam or 
dazzle, either on the window or on the snow; so 
that the good lad}*^ coidd look all over the garden 
and see everything and everybody in it. And what 
do you,think she saw there ? Violet and Peony, of 
course, her own two darling children. 

27. Ah, but whom or what did she see besides I 
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Why, if yon will believe me, there was a small fig- 
ure of a girl, dressed all in white, with rose-tinged 
cheeks and ringlets of golden hue, j^lnying about 
the garden with ihc two children ! 

2a A stranger though she avjus, the child seemed 
to be on as familiar ti^rms Avith Violet and Peony, 
and they Avilli her, as if all the tliree had been 
playmates during tlie A\hole of their little lives. 
The mother thought to henself that it must cer- 
tainly be the daughter of one of the neighbors, and 
that, se(‘ing Violet and Peoin in the garden, the 
child had run ac'ross the slre(*t to ]>Iay with them. 
* 29. So this kind lady went to tlu^ door, intending 
to imute tin* little runaway into hei* comfortable 
parlor; for, uoav tliat the sunshine Avas Avithdrawn, 
the atmosphere out of doors Avas already growing 
very cold. 

30. But, after o]X3ning tlie house door, slie stood 
an instant on the threshold, hesitating whether she 
ought to ask the child to eome in, or wliether she 
should even speak to her. Indeed^ she almost 
doubted Avhether it Avere a leal cliild after all, or 
only a light wreath of the new-fallen snow, blown 
hither and thither about the garden by the in- 
tensely cold Avest A\ ind. 

31. There was certainly something very singular 
in the asf>ect of the little stranger. Among all the 
children of the neighborhood the lady could remem- 



"ber no sncli face, witli its pure white and delicate 
rose-color, and the golden ringlets tossing about the 
forehead and cheeks. 

82 . And as for her dress, which was entirely of 
white, and fluttering in the breeze, it was such' as 
no reasonable woman would put upon a little girl 
when sending her out to play in the depth of win- 
ter. It made this kind and careful mother shiver 
6nly to look at those small feet, with nothing in the 
world on them except a very thin pair of white 
slippers. 

33 . Nevertheless, airily as she was clad, the child 
seemed to feel not the slightest inconvenience from 
the cold, but danced so lightly over the snow that 
the tips of her toes left hardly a pi’int in its surface; 
while Violet could but just keep pace with her, and 
Peony’s short legs comp(dle<l him to lag behind. 

84 . All this while, the mother stood on the thresh- 
old, wondering how a little girl could look so much 
like a flying snowdi’ift, or how a snowdrift could 
look so very like a little girl. 

She called Violet ami whispered to her. 

" Violet, my' darling, what is this child’s name?” 
asked she. “ Poes she liv'e near us ? ” 

85 . “ Why’’, dearest mamma,” answered Violet, 
laughing to think that lier mother did not compre- 
hend so very plain an affair, “this is our little snow- 
sister whom we have just been making !” 



“ Yes, dear mamma,” cried Peony, ninning to his 
mother aud looking up simply into her face. “ This 
is our snow-image ! Is it not a nice ’ittle child ? ” 

36. “ Violet,” said her mother, greatly perplexed, 
“ tell me the truth without any jest. Who Is this 
little girl?” 

“ My darling mamma,” answered Violet, looking 
seriously into her mothei-’s face, surprised that she 
should need any further explanation, “ 1 have told 
y^ou truly who she is. It is oxir little snow-image 
whicli Peony and I have been juaking. Peony will 
tell you so, as well as J.” 

• 37. “Yes, rtuimma,” asseverated Peony, with much 
gravity in his crimstni little jxhiz ; “this is ’ittle 
snow-child. Is not she a nice one ? But, mamma, 
her hand is, oh, so very cold ! ” 

IV 

38. "While mamma still hesitated what to think 
and what to do, the street gate was thrown open 
and the father of Violet and Peony appeared, 
wrajxped in a pilot-cloth sack, Avith a fur ca]) drawn 
down over his ears, and the thickest of gloves upon 
his hands. 

89. Mr. Lindsey Avas a middle-aged man, with a 
weary and yet a happy look in his wind-flushed and 
frost-pinched face, as if he had been busy all the 
day long and was glad to get back to his quiet 
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home. His eyes brightened at the sight of his wife 
and children, although he could not help utteritig a 
word or two of surprise at finding the whole family 
in the open air on so bleak a day, and after sunset, 
too. 

40 . He soon perceived the little white stranger, 
sporting to and fro in the garden like a dancing 
snow-wreath, and the flock of snowbirds fluttering 
about her head. 

“Pray, what little girl may that be?” inquired 
this very sensible man. “Surely her mother must 
be cra/y to ]('t Ixu' go out in such bitter weather 
as it has been to-day, with only that flimsy white 
gown an<l those thin slij)])ers!” 

41 . “My dear husband,” said his w’ife, “I know 
no more about the little thing than you do. Some 
neighbor’s child, 1 suppose. Our Violet and Peony,” 
she added, laughing at herself for repeating so ab- 
surd a story, “ insist th.at she is nothing but a snow- 
image Avhich tlnsy h.av(i been busy about in the 
garden almost all the afternoon.” 

43. As she said thi.s, the mother glanced her eyes 
toward the spot where the children’s snow-image 
had been made. What was her surprise on per- 
ceiving that there was not the slightest trace of 
so much labor ! — no image at all ! — no piled-up heap 
of snow ! — nothing whatever save the prints of little 
footsteps around a vacant space ! 
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48. “ This is very strange ! ” said she. 

“What is strange, dear mother?” asked Violet. 
“Dear father, do not you see how it is? This is 
our snow-image, wnich Peony and I have made be- 
cause we wanted another playmate. Did not we, 
Peony?” 

“Yes, papa,” said crimson Peony, “This be our 
’ittle snow-sister. Is she not beau-ti-ful ? But she 
gave me such a cold kiss ! ” 

44. “Poll, nonscmse, children ! ” cried their good, 
honest father, Avho had an exceedingly common- 
sensible way of looking at matters. “Do not tell 
ihe of making live figures out of snow. Come, wife ; 
this little stranger must not stay out in the ble-ak air 
a moment longer. We Avill bring In r into the par- 
lor; and you shall give her a supper of Avarm bread 
and milk, and make her as comfortable as you can.” 

46 . So saying, this honest and very kind-hearted 
man was going toward the little white damsel, 
with the best intentions in the world. But Violet 
and Peony, each seizing their father by the hand, 
earnestly besought him not to make her come in. 

46. “ Nonsense, children, nonsense, nonsense ! ” 
cried the father, half-vexed, half-laughing, “Run 
into the house, this moment ! It is too late to play 
any longer now. I must take care of this little 
girl immediately, or she will catch her death-a^old ! ” 
And so, with a most benevolent smile, this very 
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well-meaftiing gentleman took the snow-child by 
the hand and led her toward the house. 

47. She followed him, 
droopingly and reluc- 
tant, for all the glow 
and sparkle were gone 
out of her figure ; and 
whereas just before she 
had resembled a bright, 
frosty, star-gemmed 
evening, with a crim- 
son gleam on the cold 
horizon, she now 
looked as dull and languid as a thaw. 

48. As kind Mr. Lindsey led her up the steps of 
the door, Violet and Ihvniy looked into his face, 
their eyes full of tears, Avhich froze before they 
could run down their cheeks, and entreated him 
not to bring their snow-image into the house. 

49. “ Not bring her in ! ” exclaimed the kind- 
hearted man. “Why, you are crazy, my little Vio- 
let — (juite crazy, my small Peony ! She is so cold 
already that her hand has almost frozen mine, in 
spite of my thick gloves. Would you have her 
freeze to death ? ” 

V 

60. His wife, as he came up the steps, had been 
taking another long, earnest gaze at the little white 
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stranger. She hardly knew whether it was*a dream 
or no; but she could not help fancying that she 
saw the delicate print of Violet’s fingers on the 
child’s neck. It looked just as if, while Violet was 
shaping out the image, she had given it a gentle pat 
with her hand, and had neglected to smooth the 
impression quite away. 

61 . “ After all, husband,” said the mother, “ after 
all, she does look strangely like a know-image ! I 
do believe she is made of snow ! ” 

A puff of the west wind blew against the snow- 
child, and again she sparkled like a star. 

63 . “ Snow ! ” repeated good Mr. Litidsey, draw- 
ing the reluctant guest over his hospitable thresh- 
old. “No wonder she looks like snow. She is 
half fi'ozen, ]wor little thing ! But a good fire will 
put everything to rights.” 

63 . The common-sensible man placed the snow- 
child on the hearthrug, right in front of the hissing 
and fuming stove. 

“ Now she will be comfortsible ! ” cried Mr. Lind- 
sey, rubbing his hands and looking about him, with 
the pleasantest smile you ever saw. “Make your- 
self at home, my child.” 

54 . Sad, sad and drooping looked the little white 
maiden as she stood on the. hearthrug, with the 
hot blast of the stove striking through her like a 
pestilence. Once she threw a glance toward the 
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window, and caught a glimpse, through its red cur- 
tains, of the snow-covered roofs and the stars glim- 
mering frostily and all the delicious intensity of the 
cold night. The bleak wind rattled the window 
panes as if it were summoning her to come forth. 
But there stood the snow-child, drooping, before the 
hot stove ! 

Sit. But the common-sensible man saw notlbin^ 
amiss. 

“ Come, wife,” said he, “ let her have a pair of 
thick stockings and a woolen shawl or blanket 
directly ; and tell Dora to give her some waian 
supper as soon as tin* milk boils. You, Violet and. 
Peony, amuse your little friend. She is out of spir- 
its, you see, at finding herself in a strange 
For my part, I will go around among the neij^dM^ 
and find out where she belongs.” 

66. The mother, meanwhile, had gone in seiini 
the shawl and stockings. Without heeding 
remonstrances of his two children, who still kept 
muiTOuring that their little snow-sister did not love 
the warmth, good Mr. Lindsey took his depurtme, 
shutting the parlor door carefully behind him. 

67. Turning up the collar of his sack over Ms ^rs, 
he emerged from the house, and had barely reached' 
the street-gate when he was recalled by the scfi^inil 
of Violet and Peony and the rapping of a thinimed 
finger against the parlor window. 
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«8. “Hijsbandl husband!” cried his wife, show^ 
ing her horror-stricken face through the window 
panes. “ There is no heed of going for the child’s 
parents!” 

“We told you so, father!” screamed Violet and 
Peony, as he reentered the parlor. “You would 
bring her in ; and now our poor — dear — ^beau-ti-ful 
little snow-sister is thawed ! ” 

M. And their own sweet little faces were already 
dissolved in tears ; so that their father, seeing what 
strange things occasionally happen in this everyday 
world, felt not a little anxious lesit his children 
might be going to thaw, too. In the utmost per- 
plexity, he demanded an explanation of his wife. 

I. llOi, She could only reply that, being summoned to 
the^’l^lor by tbe cries of Violet and Peony, she 
fomad ho trace of the little white maiden, unless it 
W^re the remains of a heap of snow which, while she 
whs gazing at it, melted quite away upon the hearth- 
rug. 

“And^ere you see all that is left of it!” 
added ffih pointing to a pool of water in front of 
the 

itt,i“Yed father,” said Violet, looking reproach- 
fidlyAt him through her tears, “there is all that is 
left «f hmj’ dear little snow-sister ! ” 

“ Naughty ‘ father ! ” cried Peony, stamping his 
foot, and — I shudder to say — shaking his little fiat 
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at the common-sensible man. “We told you how it 
would be. What for did you bring her in ? ” 

62 . And the stove, through the isinglass of its 
door, seemed to glare at good Mr. Lindsey, like a 
red-eyed demon tiiumphing in the mischief which 
it had done ! 

I. Bfld'dl ii 68.<; : redness. Phiz : face. S&l'Ued ; ran out. 

£ milled' : came out. 

II. Wrought \ worked. XTr'chin: a little boy. DeUb'- 
irtite: slow and careful. Ac'cura^^: correctness. Im 

1 na : full of fancies. 

III. fuMr'ltan^^: possession. At'mosphere: air. Thith'er: 
to this place. As'pdct: ajipearance ; look. C6mp6Ued': 
forced ; obliged. L&g : go slowly. C5m pre li6nd^ : under- 
stand. Ass^v'eratM: said earnestly. 

IV. Pilot-cloth sack : a coat made of coarse dark blue cloth, 
such as pilots wear. FUm'sy: thin. Be nCv'd lent : kind. 
Ee Idc' tant ; unwilling. 

V. P^s'ti len^e : the plague ; a deadly disease. Ee m6n'- 
stran^^: objections. Glftre: stare; look fiercely. 


Little, happy, rich, kind, strange, diligent, polite, strong, 
lifeless, lazy. 

Name words having similar meaning : as, little, small. 
Name words having opposite meaning : as, little, large. 


Speak clearly if you speak at all; 

Oarve every word before you let it fall 

aouni 
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Little by Little 

1. Low on the ground an aeorn lies — 

Little by little it mounts to the skies, 

Shadow and shelter for wandering herds, 

Home for a hundred singing birds. 

Little by little the great rocks grew. 

Long, long ago, when the world Avas new; 
Slowly and silently, stately and free, 

(hties of coral under the sea 

Little by little are builded, while so 
The new years come and tin*, old years go. 

2. Little by little al! tasks are done; 

So are the crowns of the faithful won, 

So is heaven in our hearts l)eguii. 

With work and with w^eej>ing, with laughter and 

play, 

Little by little tlie longest day 

And the longest life are passing away — 

Passing without return, wdiile so 

The new years come and the old yeai’s go. 


The House I Live In 
I 

1. This wondiU'ful body of mine is the house in 
which I live. This house has five gates, through 
which messages from the outside world can get to 
Dtte. There is Eye Gate. Ear Gate, Nose Gate, Taste 
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Gate, and Touch Gate. AH my knowledge of the 
things around me comes in through these five gates. 

2. This house of mine has, in its lower story, a 
kitchen called the stomach. Heie the food is cooked, 
or “digested,” as w6 say, and prepared for being 
mixed with the blood. In the story above there is a 
great pump, the heart, which sends the blood through 
the house to keep it warm and in good repair. 

Then, in the top story, or the head, is the room 
where the master or mistress of the house lives. 

3 . We should learn all we can about this house 
and what to do to keep it in good order. We should 
find out what is bad for it and what is good, that 
we may avoid the one and seek the other. Thus we 
may hope to grow up strong and healthy men and 
women. Good health will cheer us and make all 

our work easy and pleasant. 

4 . The fii'st lesson on health 
that I have to learn is this: 1 
mud keep my body dean. Much 
of the dirt that gathers on the 
body comes, not from the outside, 
but from the inside of the body. 
The skin is full of little pores. 
These pores are the mouths of 
tiny pipes, or tubes, millions of which are found in 
the skin. 

ft. Yott can see them in this picture, which shows 
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a little bit of the skin, cut through from the inside 
to the outside and very much eularged. 

It is through these tubes that the body rids itself 
of many waste substances which would prove very 
harmful if retained. When their outlets become 
choked up with dirt, nothing can pass through them. 
You see, tlierefore, how necessary it is to keep the 
skin clean if we wish to have good health. 

c. Once upon a time a great man Avas coming to 
visit a certain town. The people went out to meet 
him, clad in gay and curious dresses so as to do 
honor to their nobh* visitt)r. One little boy was 
covered all over Avith thin leaves of gold, so that 
he might look like a golden boy. 

7. No doubt lie looked very pretty, but he became 
ill and died before the gilding could be removed. 
Ail the })ores of his skin were closed up by the gold, 
and it soon caused his death. 

8. In Holland there is a village which is said to 
be the cleanest iu the Avorld. The houses, inside 
and outside, the streets, and everything about the 
place, are kejit neat as a pin. Women Avearing 
clumsy Avoodeii shoes may be seen scrubbing the 
houses and pavements. 

9. We should be like these Dutch people and keep 
our wonderful house, the body^ clean. It is only by 
frequently washing the whole body that we can 
keep in good health. 




The cleanest village In the world 


Wat(*r and Hoap ai’e all tliat are in^Mled to keej) 
the skill dean and I'eady for its Avork, and everyone 
oan get tlies<*. 

31 

10. Tin*, second ]u*a]tli lesson 1 have to learn is 
tins: I breathe fre.^h air. If a man cannot 
get air to lireathe, he Avill die. But that is not 
all : impure air is bad for him. 

11. Why do we need to lu'eathe at all ? 

Because the air contains a gas called oxygen, and 

a constant HU]>]>]y of this gas must be taken into the 
blood, or else we cannot remain in good healtli. 
When Ave breathe, the air j>asses doAvn into the 
lungs and there meets with the blood. 
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13. And as tlie oxygen gas passes inwards, anotlier 
gas, wliich has to be got rid of, passes outwards and 
is breathed out into the air. Thus the air we breathe 
out is different the air we breathe in. It has 
lost the gas M'hich is necessary for our life and 
health, and it contains a gas which is hurtful to u.s. 

13. If I live in a room that does not get fresh air, 
the air in it will soon become close and bad, because 
every time I breathe I take some of the oxygen out 
of it and put injurious gas in its place. 

14. If a small animal, such as a bii-d or a rabbit, is 
put under a glass bell so that no air can get in, it 
uses up all the oxygen. In a few minutes it becomes 
faint ; it is unable to stand uj>, and unless it gets 
fresh ail' it will soon die. 

15. You may have heard the story of the Black 
Hole of Calcutta. One hundred and forty-six Eng- 
lish prisoners were shut up in a small cell. They 
could not get enough fresh air to breathe, and in 
the morning one hundred and twenty-three of them 
were found dead. 

Ill 

16. The third health le.s.son I have to learn is this ; 
J mmt talce plenty of eoeeroise. To make the body 
strong we must use it. The parts that are most 
used become the strongest, and those used least will 
be the weakest. 

17. The arms of the blacksmith are very strong 
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The king and the dervish 

because he uses them so much. The boy who works 
and i)lays in the o2)en air ii^rows strong and healtliy, 
but the boy Avho sits indoors and do(^s not take 
exercise often gi*oNv s up to be a weak and unhealthy 
man. It is best to take our exercise in the open air 
and the sunliglit. 

18 . Games like baseball are good for boys. There 
are also plenty of ])leasant outdoor games for girls. 
When no game can be played, a brisk walk in the 
open air is quite as good. Brisk walking is one of 
the easiest and best of exercises for both boys and 
girls. 

19. But there are some things we should avoid 
when taking exercise. We should not work or 




play too long without resting. We should not try 
to do things that are beyond our strength. When 
exercise is too violent, it does barm rather than good. 

20. An eastern king, who had become pale and 
ill, asked a wise derrish what medicine he should 
take. 

The dervisli, knowing that it was exercise alone * 
which the idle king needed, said : “ 1 will bring you 
to-morrow a remedy which ■wdll cnr(! your disease.” 

21. The next day the dervish appeared before the 
king. 

^^ITere,” said he, a ball which hohfe the medi- 
cine that will cu]*e yon. Take it into your garden 
every day and knock it «about till you perspire 
freely. This Avill make the medicine take effect.’’ 

The king did as the dervish told him, and the 
exercise in the fresh air soon made him well. 


Bull, door, sim, cold, cliurcli, odor, milk, bitterness, bell, 
town, nose, honesty, rose, industry, gold, red, heat, leather, 
mud, joy. 

Tell which of these words name things that you can (1) 
see, (2) hear, (3) touch, (4) taste, (5) smell. Which name 
things of which you can only think ? 


Ill habits gather by unseen degrees, 

As brooks make rivers, rivers mn to seas. 
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Jeflferson’s Ten Rules 

Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826) : An American statesman, 
lie wrote tlxe Declaration of Independence and was one of 
the able men at the head of the government of the United 
States in its early days. Jefferson was the originator of what 
is called the Democratic idea of guveriimeiit. 

Never put off until tomorrow what you can do 
to-day. 

Never trouble another for what you can do your- 
HClf. 

Never sj)end your money before you have earned 
it. 

Never buy what you don’t want because it is 
chea-j). 

Pride costs more than hunger, thirst, and cold. 

We seldom repent of having eaten too little. 

Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly. 

How miudi pain the evils have cost us that have 
never ha})])ened. 

Talce things always by the smooth handle. 

When angry, count ten before you speak ; if very 
angry, count a hundred. 


Recollect that trifles make perfection, and that 
perfection is no trifle. 
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The Pet Lamb 

By William Wokdsworth 

1. The dew was falling fast, the stars Began to blink ; 
I heard a voice; it said, “Drink, pi’etty crea- 
ture, drink ! ” 

And looking o’er the hedge, before me I espied 
A snow-white niountaiu lamb, with a maiden 
at its side. 

3. Nor sheep nor kine were near ; the lamb was 
all alone, 

And by a slender cord was tethered to a stone ; 
With one knee on the grass did the little 
maiden kneel. 

While to that mountain lamb she gave its 
evening meal. 

3. The lamb, Avhile from her hand he thus his 

supper took. 

Seemed to feast with head and ears; and his 
tail Avith pleasure shook: 

“ Drink, pretty creature, drink ! ” slie said in 
such a tone 

That I almost received her heart into my own. 

4. ’Twas little Barbara Lewthwaite, a child of 

beauty rare ! 

1 watched them Avith delight, they were a 
lovely pair. 
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IJow witli lier empty can the maiden turned away ; 
But ere ten yards were gone, her footsteps did 
she stay. 

5 . Right towards the lamb slie looked ; and from 

that shady place 

I unobserved could see the workings of her face; 
If nature to her tongue could measured num- 
bers bring, 

Thus, thought I, to her lamb that little maid 
might sing: 

6. ‘‘What ails thee, young one? what? Why pull 

so at thy cord ? 

Is it not well with thee? well both for bed 
and board ? 

Thy plot of grass is soft, and green as grass 
can be; 

Rest, little young one, rest; what is’t that 
aileth thee ? 

7 . “ What is it thou wouldst seek ? What is 

wanting to thy heart ? 

Thy limbs are they not strong ? and beauti- 
ful thou art ! 

This grass is tender grass; these flowers they 
have no peers; 

An<i that green corn all day is rustling in 
thy ears. 
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8. “ If the sun be shining liot, do but stretch thy 

woolen chain ; 

This beech is standing by, its covert thou 
canst gain ; 

For rain and nioiintaiii storms! — tlie like thou 
need’st not 

The rain and storm an*, things that scarcely 
can come lierc. 

9 . “Rest, little young one, rest; thou hast forgot 

the day 

When my father found thee fn-st in places 
far a>\^ay ; 

Many tlo(‘ks were on the lulls, but thou wert 
owned by none, 

And thy motlier from thy side for evermore 
was gone. 

10. “lie took thee in Ids arms, and in pity ])rought 

thee home : 

A 1)lessM day for thee ! — then whitlaM* wouldst 
thou roam ? 

A faithful nurse tliou liast; the dam that did 
thee yean 

Upon the mountain-tops, no kinder could have 
been. 

11. “Thou know’st that twice a day I have brought 

thee in this can 

Fresh water from the brook, as clear as ever ran ; 
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And twice in the day, when the ground is wet 
with dew, 

I l)riiig thee draughts of milk, warm milk it 
is and new. 

12. “Thy limbs will shortly be twice as stout as 

they are novv. 

Then ril yoke thee to my cart like a pony in 
the ])lo\v. 

My playmate thou shalt lx* ; and when the 
wind is (*old 

Our heai'th shall be thy bed, our house shall 
lx' thy fold. 

13. “Itwill not, will n(»trest! — P(x)rci’eature, (*an it be 
That ’tis thy mother’s heart whi(*h Is working 

so in thee i 

Things that I know not of belike to thee are 
dear, 

And dr(‘ams of things wliich thon canst neither 
see nor hear. 

14. “Alas, the mountain-tops that look so green and 

fair ! 

I’ve heal’d of fearful winds and darkness that 
come there; 

The little brooks tliat seem all pastime and 
all i)lay, 

Wlien they are angry, roar like lions for their 
prey. 
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16. “ Here thou need’st not di’ead the raven in the 
sky; 

Niglit aud day tliou art. safe,- --our cottage is 
Lard by. 

Why bleat so after jtie ‘i Why ]>iill so at thy 
chain ? 

Sleep — and a<. bj*eak of day I ^vill come to thee 


£spi(?d'': saw. Kinf?: cows. Tfith'wd: fastened by a rope 
for feeding witliin certain limits. “If nature to her tongue 
could measured numbers bring ” : if slie could write verse. 
Foot: equals. Cov'ert: slioHer. The dam that did thee 
yean”: The mother tliat roared thee. Be lik<j': perhaps. 


The Story of Florinda 
Bt Annv Mortok Diaz 

Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz (1821 ) : An American author 

who married a Cuban gentleman. She has written many 
popular books for (lie young : among these are The William 
Henry Letters/” William IJonry and his Friends,” Polly 
Cologne,” and The Cat’s Arabian Nights.” 

I 

1. Nathaniel Bowen came over from England with 
his family in tlie bark ‘^Jasper” more than two 
hundred years ago. Tlie couiitiy avus covered with 
woods then. Indians, buffaloes, deer, wolves, and 
foxes had it ju'etty mucli to themselves. 

3. Mr. Bowen built a one-roomed hut in a clear- 
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ing in the woods. Its walls and ceiling were made, 
of logs ; there were square holes for windows, with 
wooden shutters inside. One of the windows had 
four small panes of glass brought from England ; the 
others ^vere covered with oiled paper. At one end 
of the room was t\ large stone chimney ; at the other 
a ladder ran up into the loft above. The hut was 
furnished witli a l>ed, a great chest, a spinning 
wheel, a bench or two, and a few’ chairs. 

8. There w^as one house besidt^s Mr. Bowen’s in 
the valle}’, and only one, and that belonged to a 
man named Moore. It stood nearly an eighth of 
a mih^ off. 

Four mil<\s off, at llie Point, there Avere some dozeij 
or tw’euty houses, a store, and a mill. There was no 
road to the Point; tliere w^as only a blind pathw’ay 
through tlui Avoods. Thos(^ Avoods reached hundreds 
and hundreds of mil(*s. 

4. W hen Ml’. BoAven ha<l lived in this country a 
little nioi’(* than a year, his Avife died, leaving three 
childri'ii — Pliilij), not quite eleven years old ; Na- 
thaiiie‘l, six; and Polly, tliree. To take care of these 
children and to kee]> Ids house, lie hired a young girl 
named Florinda. L(‘ Shore, Avho liad come over from 
England as a servant in somti family. This Florinda 
was born in France, but she had sjient the greater 
part of her life in England. She was only fifteen 
years old — rather young to take t^e care of a family. 
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8 . Florinda went to Mr. Bowen’s bouse some time 
in November. On the 29 tb of Deceml)er, as Mr. 
Bowen and Mr. Moore were saddling their horses to 
go to the store for provisions, woid cajiie that they 
must set out immediately for a 2)lace about fifteen 
miles off, called Dermott’s Crossing, t<i consult with 
ether settlers as to what should be dt)ne to defend 
themselves against the Indians; for theie w('re re- 
ports that in some neighborhoods the Indians were 
doing mischief. 

6 . So the two men turned their horses’ heads in 
the direction of Bermott’s (bossing. It Avas Avoods 
most of the Avay, but they kmnv the general dii'ee- 
t/ion of the bridle ])ath and thought they should 
make good time and be back by noon of tin' nextdaj 

7 . Florinda baked corn meal into thin cakes, and 
put the cakes ainl some slices of bacon into the saddle- 
bags along with corn for the horse. 'J’lni men Avere 
to return by way of the store ami bring j)rovisions. 

8 . Two days and tAvo nights 2)as8ed, and they had 
neither come nor sent any message. By that time 
there was not much left to eat in either house. 

Flo;*inda and the children slept both nights at 
Mrs. Moore’s. Mr. Bowen had said it would be better 
for them to sleep there. 

9 . He did not fear any actual danger (the Indians 
in this neighborhood had nevei been troublesome at 
all); still, in case, anything should happen, Mrs. 
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Moore’s house was much the safer of the two. It 
was built of heavy timbers, and its doors were of 
oak, studded witli spikes. 

30. Tli<i Indians never attacked a strong house like 
that, e.sp(H*i.‘il]y if it wen^ guarded] ])y a white man 
with firearms, 

Mrs. Moorc'^s l>rother was Jiving Avith lier — a 
young man named David Palmer, wlio could not 
walk then on account of liaving frozen his feet. 

n 

11. On tile second morning Pliilij) begged Flor- 
inda to l(^.t liim Jiis Jiaiid sled and go to the 

store and g(*(. s<»m(^ meal and some bacon for them- 
selves an<l Mrs. Moore. Florinda felt loath to let 
him go. It wtiH a long distance ; th(n*e was snow in 
the woods and no track. 

12. But Philij) said that he Avasn’t afraid : the old- 
est boy ought to take care of the family. 

And at last Florinda said he might go. Indeed, 
there seemed no other Avay ; for, unless he did, they 
might all starve, especially if there should come on 
a heavy snowstorm. 

18. Mrs. Moore had him start from her house, be- 
cause she Avanted to be sure he AA^as Avell wrapped 
up. He left home in good spirits about nine o’clock 
in the morning on the thirty-first day of December, 
promising to be back before evening. 

14 Florinda spent the day in spinning and in 
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other work for the family. As soon as it began’ to 
grow dark, she barred the door and shut all 
the window shutters but one. She left that open so 
that Philip might see the lire- 

The children be<;^an to cry 

alone in tlie dark woods, and 
Florinda did everything^^she 

little Polly ^and ]>lnning^ an 

ting him letters to c<>2)y on the 

she tied a strip of cloth roninl^^y / 

his head to keep the hair out f ' 

of his eyes when he lamt ov'^er ”* 

to make the letter's. lie remembei'ed Ina' stojrping 

her wheel very oftrm to listen foi' Philip. 

16 . At last little Ptdly fell asleej) and was placed 
on the bed. Nathaniel laid his liead on Florinda’s 


lap and dropped asleep there, and slejrt till she got 
up to put more wood on. It was then nearly twelve 
o’clock. He woke in a fright, and crying. He had 
been dreaming about wolves. 
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After a wliile Nathaniel climbed up and looked 
through a knot-hole in the door and told Florinda 
he saw a fire in tlie woods. 

Florinda said slie tliought not, tliat maybe it was 
the moon rising; and kept on with her spinning. 

18. By and )jy lie looked again, and said he did 
see a fire and sonn^ Indians sitting down by it. 

Florinda left Inn* wheel then and looked through, 
and said yes, it Avas so, 

10. Slue kept vvateli afterward and saAv them put 
out the fire and go away into the Avoods toward the 
Point. told Nathaniel of this, and then held 

him in her arms and sang songs, low", in a language 
he could not vnderstand. By this time the night 
was far sj)ent. 

20. At tlie sloe of the hut, near the fireplace, there 
had been in, the summer a liole or tunnel dug 
throiurh to tlie outside under the lofj^s. It was be- 
gun by a tanu^ ral)l)it that belonged to Nathaniel. 
The rabbit burrowed out and got away. 

21. The eliildreii at play dug the liole deeper and 

wi<ler, and it eame (piite handy in getting in fire- 
wood. This passage was about four feet deep. 
They called it tin* doorway. When winter 

came on, it w^as filled up with sand and moss. 

22. Florinda thought it well to be prepared for 
anytliing which might happen; and, therefore, slie 
spent the latter part of that night in taking the 
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filling from the hojch doorway. The outer part was 
frozen hard aud had to he thawed with hot water. 

When this was done, she took the workbag out 
of her clothes box and put into it Mr. Bowen’s 
papers and the teaspoons. 

23. She said a great deal to Nathaniel about tak- 
ing care of little Polly; told him that if any bad 
Indians came to the door, he must cacch liold of her 
hand and run Just as quickly as he could through 
the ^{ 10 ^ doorway to Mrs. Moore’s. 

24. While she was talking to Nathaniel in the 
way I have said, they heard a step outside. It was 
then a little after daybreak. 

Some one tapped at the door, and a strange voice 
said : A friend ; o])en, (juick ! ” 

35. She opened the door an<l found a white .nan 
standing there. This white nuui told Ikm* that un- 
frieniily Indians were prowling about to rob, to 
kill, and to burn dwelling houses, and tliat several 
were known to be in that very neigliborhood. The 
man was a messenger sent to warn people. He 
could not stop a moment. 

Ill 

26. Assoon as the man had gone, Florinda double- 
barred the door, raked ashes over the fire, put on 
her things and the children’s things, and got ready 
to go with them over to Mrs. Moore’s. She made 

f 



tip several bundles, gave one to each of the children, 
and took one herself. 

27. But, before starting, she opened tlic shutter a 
crack and looked out; and there she saw two Indi- 
ans coining toward the door. She flung down her 
biindli^, snatclied tlie children’s away from them, 
hung the workbag round Nathaniel’s neck, Avhisper- 
ing to him: “Run, run ! youdl have tinui ; I’ll keep 
them out till you get away!” all the while pulling 
at the clotlics chest. 

38 . He heaid the Indians yell, and saw Florinda 
brace herself against the door with her feet on the 
chest. 

“Run, mil I” she kept saying. “Take care of lit- 
tle Polly ! don’t let go of little Polly ! ” 

29. Nathaniel ran with little Polly ; and on the 
way they met the young man, David Palmer, creej)- 
ing along with his gun. He had got the news and 
had come to tell Florinda to hurry away. Just at 
that monuait he Inward the yells of the Indians and 
the sound of their (dubs beating in the door. 

yo. He thr(?w the gun down and went on just as 
fast as a man could in such a condition, and pres- 
ently saw two Indians start from the house and run 
into the woods. He listened a moment and heard 
dogs barking; then crept round the corner of the 
house. The door liad been cut away. 

81. Florinda lay across the chest, dead, as he 
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thought; and, indeed, she was almost gone. They 
had beaten her on the head Avith a hatchet or a 
club. One blow u)ore, and Florinda would never 
have breathed again. 

David Palmer did eveiything he could do to 
make her show some signs of life; and Avas so in- 
tent upon this that ho paid no attention to the 
barking of the dogs, and did not notice that it was 
growing louder and coming nearer every moment. 

32. Happening to glance toward the door, he saw 
a man on horseback, riding very slowly toAvard the 
house, leading another horse with his right hand, 
and Avith liis left draAviug something heavy on a 
sled. Tlie man on horseback was Mr. Moore. He 
Avas leading Mr. Bowen’s horse with his right hand, 
and with the other he was d lagging Mr. Bowen on 
Philip’s hand sled. 

38. Coming home from Dermott’s Crossing, Mr. 
Bowen was taken sick and had to travel at a very 
slow pace. When they had almost reached home, 
they found Philip’s sled among the bushes. 

84. Philip himself had left the sled there. The 
day that he Avent to the Point, he had to wait for 
com to be ground, which made him late in starting 
home. He heard a good many reports concerning 
the Indians, and thought that, instead of keeping in 
his own tracks, it would be safer to take a round- 
about course back. 
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n. By domg iluB, lie lost his way and wandered 
in the woods till almost twelve o’clock at night, 
when he came out upon a cleared place where there 
were several log huts. The people in one of these 
let him come in and sleep on the floor, and they 
gave him a good meal of meat and potatoes. He 
set out again between four and five in the morning, 
guided by a row of stars that those people pointed 
aa|,to him. 

, 80 . A little after daybreak, being then about a 

quarter of a mile from home, in a hilly place, he 
thought he would leave his sled, as the load 
was so hard to draw, and run ahead and tell the 
folks about the Indians. So he pushed it under 
sr>me bushes ; and then, to mark the spot, he took 
one of his shoe strings and tied one of his mittens 
high up on the limb of a tree. 

87 . Just as he came to the brook, he heard some 
strange sounds, and climbed up into a hemlock tree, 
which overhung the brook, to hide and to look about. 
He lay along a branch listening, and presently saw 
Nathaniel, with the workbag arotmd his neck, 
hurrying toward the brook, leading little Polly. 

88. Philip was just going to cdl out, when he 
caught sight of three Indians standing behind some 
trees on the other side watching the two children, 
little Polly was afraid to step on the ice. Philip 
moved a little to see better, and by doing this lost 





eight of them a. moment; and, when he looked 
again, they were both gone. 

3fl. He heard a crackling in the buslies and caught 
sight of little Pollj ’s blanket flying through the 
woods, and knew then that those Indians had 
cairied oif Nathaniel and little Polly. Without 
stopping to eonsidei, ho jumped down and followed 
on, thinking, as he afterward sjiid, to liud out where 
they went and tell his father. 

IV 

40 . Philip, by one way or anothei’, kept on the 
trail of those Indians the whole <luy. Once it was 
by finding the stick that little Polly dropped; 
once it Avas by coming across a butcher knife the 
Indians had stolen from some house : and he had 
wit enough to bieak a limb or gash a tree now and 
then, so as to find his way back; also to take the 
bearings of the hills. When the Imlians halted to 
rest, he ha<l a chance U) rest, too. 

41. At last 1 hey stoj>ped for the night in a sludtered 
valley where there were two or three wigwams. 
He watched them go into one of these, and then 
he could not think what to do next The night was 
Betting in bitter cold. The shoe he took the string 
from had come off in his running, and that foot 
was nearly frozen, and would have beeu quite if 
he had not tied some moss to the bottom of it with 
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his pocket handkerchief. The hand that had no 
mitten was frozen. He had eaten nothing but a 
few boxberry plums and boxberry leaves. 

42. It was too late to think of finding his way 
home that night. He lay down on the snow; and, 
as the Indians lifted the mats to pass in and out, 
he could see fires burning and smell meats cooking, 

43. Then he began to feel sleepy, and after 
that knew nothing more till he woke inside a 
wigwam, ami found two Indian women j’tibbiug 
him with snow. They afterward gave him plenty 
to eat. 

He did n()t see Nathaniel and little Polly ; they 
were in another wigwam. 

44. There were two Indians squatting on the floor, 
one of them quite old. Pretty soi>n another came 
in; and Philip knew lie was one of those that 
carried off the children, because he had Ploi'inda’s 
workbag hanging around his neck. He thought, 
no doubt, from se(*ing it on Nathaniel’s neck, that 
there was the place to wear it. 

46. Philip suffereil dreadful pain in his foot and 
hand, but shut his mouth tight for fear he might 
groan. He said afterward, when questioned about 
this part of his stor}', that he was not going to let 
them hear a white boy groan. 

4«. Now, the older one of those two squaws in the 
wigwam felt inclined to save Philip. So next mom* 
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ing, before light, when the Indians all had gone 
off hunting, she sent the other squaw out on some 
errand, and then told Philip, in broken English and 
by signs, that he must run away that very morning. 
She bound up liis foot ; she ~ 

gave him a moccasin to wear 
on it ; she gave him a bag of 
pounded corn and a few 
strips of meat. 

47. Philip had found out 
that the Indians supposed 
him to be a captive escaped 
from another i)arty ; and he 
thought it would be better 
not to mention Nathaniel 
and little P(»lly, but to get 
home as (piiikly as he could 

and tell jieople where they ^ T 
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48. When the young squaw She gave him a bag of oom. 

came in, the old one set her at work parching com, 
with her back to the d<K>r ; then made signs to Philip, 
and he crept out and ran. After running a bnv rods, 
he came unexpectedly tipou a wigw am. 'I’here was 
a noise of some one j)ounding corn in.side; and 
when that stopped he stopped, and when that went 
on he went on, and so crept by. 

49. As soon as it began to grow light, he kept 
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along without much trouble, partly by means of the 
signs on the trees. As he got farther on, there be- 
ing fewer of these signs (because they had come so 
swiftly that part of the way), he took the WTong 
couT'se — very luckily, as it proved; for by doing so 
he fell in with two men on horseback, and one of 
these carried him home. 

60. Phili[) described the place wliere the children 
were, and tliat very night a i>arty was sent out 
which caj>tured the Indians and brought back 
Nathaniel and little Polly. 

II. Ldath: unwilling. Prowl'Ing : going stealthily or slyly. 

IV. Wlg'wams: Indian houses made of poles covered with 
mats or bark. Squa^cs: Indian women. M6c'cas!n: an 
Indian shoe made of deerskin, the sole and tlio upper part 
being in one pieec. C&p'tlve: a prisoner taken in war. 


The Bagle 

By Alfred, Lord Tennyson 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson (lS01)-189i3) : An English poet. 
^^Tho Brook, ‘M^O(!ksley Hall, and “The Cliarge of the 
Light Brigade ’’ are, j>erhaps, the most })opular of his short 
poems, and “In Memorium,’’ “The Idylls of the King,” 
and “ The Princess ” are the best of his long poems. 

1. lie clasps the crag with crooked hands; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 

Binged with the azure world, he stands. 



Like a thunderbolt he falls. 


2. The wriiihled s(^‘l Ix^neath him crawls; 
ITe wat(*h(*s from liis moiiutaiu walls; 
And ]ik(i a tlninderbolt he falls. 


Psalm XXIII 

The Lord is my Shejdierd : 1 shall not want. 

He maketh iii(i to li(‘. down in green pastures: lie 
leadidli me hesidt? th(‘. still waters. 

II(*. n^storeth my soul : He l(\‘t(leth me in the 
paths of righteousness for ITin iifune’s sake. 

Yea, though I walk through tlu^ valley of tlu^ 
shadow of death, I will f(‘ar no evil : for thou art 
with me; tliy rod and thy staff th(*y comfort me. 

Thou preparest a talde Ix'forc; me. in the presen 
of mine enemies: thou anoiiitest my liead with oil; 
my cup runneth ovei*. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 
days of my life : and I will dwell in the house of 
the Lord for ever. 
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Tilly's Christmas 

By Louisa M. Alcott 

Louisa May Alcott (1832-1888) : One of the most popu- 
lar of American writers of juvenile literature. She was the 
author of twenty-eight volumes, including, among others, 
‘^Little AV'ornen,^' Little Men,'' ^^The Old-Fashioned 
Girl," and ‘^^Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag," from which the present 
story is taken. 

1. ‘‘I’m SO iiflad to-morrow is Cliristnias, Because 
I’m going to have lots of presmits.” 

“So am I glad, tlioiigh I don’t c^xjxvt any j)resents 
but a ])air of mitttms.'’ 

“And so am I: but I slian’t liave any lu’esents 
at all.” 

2. As the three little giK^ trudged home from 
school they said tliese things, and as Tilly spoke 
both tlie otliers looked at lier with i)ity and some 
surju’ise, for she spoke cheerfully, and they wondered 
how she could be ha}>]>y when she was so ])oor. 

3. “ Don’t you wish you could find a purse full of 
money right here in the ])ath?” said Kate, the child 
who going to liave “lots of presents.” 

“Oh, don’t I, if I could keep it honestly!” and 
Tilly’s eyoH slHnio at the very tliouglit. 

4. “ Wliat would you buy ? ” asked Bossy, rubbing 
her cold hands, aiul longing for her mittens. 

“ I’d buy a pair of large, warm blankets, a load of 
wood, a shawl for mother, and a pair of shoes for 



me ; ami, if there were emmgh left, I’d give Bessy a 
new hat, and tlien slie needn’t Avear Ben’s old felt 
one,” answered Tilly. 

5. The girls laughed at that; but Bessy pulled 
the funny hat over h<‘r ears, .and s.aid she Avas much 
obliged, but she’d leather have candy. 

6. “ Let’s looh, and maybe Ave can find a puree. 
People .are .alwiiys going about Avith money at Chi’ist-' 
mas time, .and some oiui may lose it here,” said Kate. 

So, .as they Avent along the snoAvy road, they 
looked .about them, half in eai-ncst, half in fun. 
Suddenly Tilly sj)rang forward, exclaiming — 

“ I see it ! I’ve found it ! ” 

7. The others folloAved, btit all stopped disap 
pointed, for it Avasii’t a purse ; it Avas oidy a little 
bird. It Lay upon the suoav Avith its wings spread 
and feebly fluttering, as if too weak to fly. Its little 
feet were benumbed Avith cold; its once bright eyes 
Avere dull with pain, and instead of a blithe song, it 
could only utter a faint chirp now and then, as if 
crying for help. 

8. “Nothing but a stiijiid old robin; how pro- 
voking ! ” cried Kate, sitting down to rest. 

“ I shan’t touch it. I found one once, and took 
care of it, and the ungnateful thing flew away the 
minute it Av.as aa'cII,” said Bessy, creeping under 
Kate’s shawl and putting her hands under her chin 
to warm them. 
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». “Poor little birdie 1 How pitiful he looks, and 
how glad he must be to see some one coming to 
help him ! I’ll take him up gently and carry him 
home to mother. Don’t be frightened, dear, Pm 
your friend ; ” and Tilly knelt down in the snow, 
stretching her hand to the bird with the tendereSt 
pily in her face. 

IS. Kate and Bessy laughed. 

“ Don’t stop for that thing ; it’s getting late and 
cold ; let’s go on and look for the puree,” they said, 
moving away. 

“ You wouldn’t leave it to die,” cried Tilly. “I’d 
rather have the bird than the money, so I shan’t 
look any more. The i>uree wouldn’t be mine, and I 
should only be tempted to keep it ; but this poor 
thing will thank and love me, and I’m so glad I 
came in time.” 

11. Gently lifting the bird, Tilly felt its tiny, cold 
claws cling to her hand, and saw its dim eyes 
brighten as it nestled down with a gi’ateful chirp. 

“Now I have a Christmas present, 'after all,” she 
said, smiling, as they walked on. “ I always wanted 
a bird, and this one will be such a pretiy pet 
for me.” 

la. “ He’ll fly away the first chance he gets, and 
die anyhow; so you’d better not waste your time 
over him,” said Bessy. 

“He can’t pay you for taking care of him, and 



my mother says it isn’t worth while to help folks 
that can’t help us,” added Kate. 

18. “,My mother says, ‘Do as you’d be done by;’ 
and I’m sure I’d like any one to help me if I was 
dying of cold and hunger. ‘ Love your neighbor as 
yoursel:^’ is another of her sayings. This bird is 
my little neighbor, and I’ll love him and care for 
him, as I often wish out rich neighbor would love 
and care for us,” answered Tilly, breathing her 
wann breath over the benumbed bird, who looked 
up at her with confiding eyes, quick to feel and 
know a friend. 

14. “What a funny girl you are,” said Kate; “car- 
ing for that silly bird, and talking about loving 
your neighbor in that sober way. Mr. King doesn’t 
care a bit for you, and never will, though he knows 
how poor you are ; so I dt)n’t think youi* plan 
amounts to much.” 

15. “ I believe it, though ; and shall do my part, 
anyway. Good night. I hope you’ll have a merry 
Christmas, and lots of pretty things,” answered 
Tilly, as they parted. 

n 

• le. Her eyes were full, and she felt so poor as she 
went on alone toward the little, old house where she 
lived. It would have been so pleasant to know 
that she was going to have some of the pretty 
things all children love to find in their full stodc* 
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logs on Cliristmas morning. And pleasanter still to 
have been able to give her mother something nice. 
So many comforts were needed, and there was no 
hope of getting them; for tliey could barely get 
food and fire. 

17. “Nevermind, birdie; we’ll make the best of 
what we have and be merry in spite of everything. 
You shall have a hap^iy Christmas, anyway ; and I 
know God won’t forget us, if every one else does.” 

She stopped a minute to wipe h(;r eyes and lean 
her cheek against the bird’s soft breast, finding 
great comfort in the little creature, though it could 
only love her, nothing more. 

18. “ See, mother, what a nice present I’ve found,” 
she cried, going in with a cheery face that was like 
sunshine in a dark room. 

“I’m glad of that, dearie; for I haven’t been able 
to get my little girl anything but a rosy apple. Poor 
bird ! Give it some of your warm bread and milk.” 

19. “ Why, mother, what a big bowlful ! I’m 
afraid you gave me all the milk,” said Tilly, smil- 
ing over the nice, steaming supper that stotni ready 
for her. 

“ I’ve had plenty, dear. Sit down and dry your 
wet feet, and put the bird in my basket on this 
warm flannel.” 

ao. Tilly peeped into the closet and saw nothing 
there but dry breaiL 
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** Mother’s ^ven me a31 the milk, and is going 
without her tea ’cause she knows I’m hungry. 
Now I’ll suiprise her, and she’ shall have a good 
supper, too. She is going to split wood, and I’ll 
fix it while she’s goue.” 

21. So Tilly put down the old teapot, carefully 
poured out a part of the milk, and from her pocket 
produced a great, j'himmy bun that one of the 
school children had given her and she had saved for 
her mothei’. A slice of the drj'^ bread was nicely 
toasted, and the bit of butter set by for her put 
on it. When her mother came in, there was the 
table drawn up in a ivarm place, a hot cup of tea 
ready, and Tilly and birdie waiting for her. 

22. Such a poor little supper, and yet such a 
happy one ; for love, charity, and contentment were 
guests there, and that Christmas eve was a blither 
one than that up at the great house, where lights 
shone, fires blazed, a great tree glittered, and music 
sounded, as the children danced and played. 

28 . “We must go to bed early, for we’ve only 
wood enough to last over to-morrow. I shall be 
paid for my work the day after, and then we can get 
some,” said Tilly’s mother, as they sat by the fire. 

24 . “ If my bird was only a fairy bird, and would 
give us three wishes, how nice it would be I Poor 
dear, he can’t give me anything ; but it’s no matter,” 

answered Tilly, looking at the robin, which lay in the 
7 



backet with his head under his wing, a niet« little 
feathery bunch. 

86. “ He can give you one thing, Tilly — the pleas- 
ure of doing good. That is one of the sweetest 
things in life ; and the poor can enjoy it as well ^ 
the rich.” 

80. As her mother spoke, with her tired hand 
Se^y stroking her little daughter’s hair, Tilly sud- 
denly started and {)oiuted to the window, saying in 
a frightened whisper : 

“ I saw a face — a man’s face, looking in ! It’s gone 
now ; but I truly saw it.” 

87. “Some traveler attracted by the light, per- 
haps. I’ll go and see.” And Tilly’s mother went 
tt> the door. 

No one was there. The wind blew cold, the stare 
shone, the snow lay white on field and wood, and 
the Christmas moon wiis glittering in the sky. 

28. “ What sort of face was it ? ” asked Tillj^ 
mother, coming back. 

“A pleasant sort of face, I think; but I was so 
startled I don’t (piite know what it was like. I 
wish we had a curtain tliere,” said Tilly. 

29 . “I like to have our light shine out in the 
evening, for the roail is dark and lonely just here^" 
and the twinkle of otir lamp is pleasant to people’s 
eyes as they go by. We can do so little for ouf 
neighbors, I am glad to cheer the way for them. 
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New put these poor old shoes to dry, and go to 
bed, dearie ; I'll come soon.” 

80. Tilly went, taking her bird with her to sleep 
in his basket near by, lest he should be lonely 
in the night. 

Soon the little house was dark and still, and no 
one saw the (’hristinas spirits at their work that 
night. 

81. When Tilly opened the door next morning, 
she gave a loud cry, elapjied her hands, and then 
stood still, quite speechless with wonder and de- 
light. There, before the door, lay a great pile of 
wood all ready to burn, a big bundle, and a basket, 
with a lovely nosegay of winter roses, holly, and 
evergreen tied to the handle. 

83. “Oh, mother! did the fairies do it?” cried 
Tilly, pule with her happiness, as she seized the 
basket, while her mother took in the bundle. 

88. “ Yes, dear, the best and de.irest fairy in the 
world, called ‘ Charity.’ She walks abroad at 
Christmas time, does beautiful deeds like this, and 
does not stay to be thanked,” answered her mother 
with full eyes, as she undid the parcel. 

84. There they were — the warm, thick blankets, 
the comfoi*table shawl, the Jiew shoes, and, best of 
all, a pretty winter hat for Bessy. The basket 
was full of good things to eat, and on the flowers 
lay a paper saying: 
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“For the little girl who loves her neighbor as 
herself.” 

85. “Mother, I really think my bird is a fairy 
bird, and all these splendid things come from him,” 
sM.d Tilly, laughing and crying with joy. 

36. It really did seem so, for, as she spoke, the 
robin flew to the table, hopj)ed to the nosegay, and, 
p^ching among the roses, began to chirp with all 
his' little might. The sun streamed in on flowers, 
bird, and happy child, and no one saw a shadow 
glide away from the window; no one ever knew 
that Mr. King hud seen and heard the little girls 
the night before, or dreamed that the rich neighbor 
had learned a lesson from the poor neighbor. 

37. And Tilly’s bird was a faiiy bird; for by 
her love and tenderness to the helpless thing she 
brought good gifts to herself, hapjnness to the un- 
known giver of them, and a faithful little friend 
who did not fly away, but stayed with her till the 
snow was gone, making summer for her in the 
winter time. 

I. BiniimM': deprived of feeling, as bj cold. Cfiafid'ing: 
trusting. 

II. Plttm'my : full of plums. CMr'Itjf: kindness to the poor. 

Honor and shame from no condition rise. 

Act well your part; there all the honor lies. 

tom 




Under the Greenwood Tree 

By William Suakspbbe 

William Shakspere (1564-lOlC) : An English dramatic 
poet. Ilia name is the greatest in English literature, and one 
of the greatest in the world’s literature. The plays usually 
considered his best are '‘Hamlet,” “ King Lear,” “Othello," 
“Macbeth,” “Julias Oaesar,” “The Merchant of Venice,” 
and “The Tempest.” “Under tho Greenwood Tree” is the 
song of the banished lords in “As You Like It.” 

1. Under the greenwood tree, 

Who loves to lie with me, 

And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 

Come hither, come hither, come hither! 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 

But winter and rough weather. 
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n. Who doth ambition shun. 

And loves to live i’ the sun, 
Seeking the food be eats, 

And 2 >loased with wbat be gets. 
Come liitber, come bitber, come bitberl 
Here shall be see 
No enemy 

But winter and rough weather. 


Our First Naval Hero 

1. Much has been said about the gallant deeds of 
the brave sailors who won the victories of Manila 
and Santiago in the war with Spain. 

The great steel war ships of to-day are very dif- 
ferent from the small wooden vessels with which 
the naval battles of the Revolution were fought. 

a. But we had brave sailors in those early days, 
also, as you can learn from the following stories of 
our first great naval hero. This hero’s name was 
John Paul Jones. 

8. At the beginning of the Revolution, Jones 
offered his services to Congress, and was given a 
position in the navy. He showed such skill and 
courage that he was soon put in command of a ship. 

When a ship was being fitted out for him, he 
asked for a good one. "For,** said he, intend to 
go in harm’s way.” 
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4 . Patil Jones was the first to raise the stars ancl 
stripes on the seas, and he soon made his fii^ feared 
by the enemies of his country. 

«. Not long after he raised his flag, he went to 
Whitehaven, on the coast of England. There 
hundreds of English vessels lay at anchor. At 
midnight, Jones, with two small boats, rowed noise- 
lessly into the harbor. Leaving the others to set 
fire to the English ships, he 
hastened forward, with only 
one man, to talce the fort 
which defended the harbor. 

6. He spiked eveiy gun 
and then hurried back to 
his men. What was his 
rage to find that they had 
not set fire to the ships as 
he had ordered. 

7 . By this time day was 

beginning to break, and the 

. li 1 JooM rowed to 

people or tlie town were 

gathering at the water-side. But Paul Jones was 
unwilling to see his plan fail entirely. All alone he 
entered a large ship, and set fire to it with his 
own hands. 

8. As the flames rose high, the people mshed 
forward to put them out. But Paul Jones, pistol 
in hand, threatened to shoot down the first man 
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who should approach. "When the ship was fairly 
on fire, he irowed to his own vessel, and sailed ont of 
the harbor. 

9. Through the help of Franklin, Jones obtained 
command of a vessel which he called the “Poor 
Richard.” As it and three other small American 
ships were sailing along the English coast, they 
saw a fleet of merchant vessels accompanied by two 
large war ships. 

10. Jones at once gave chase. The merchant ves- 
sels scattered like wild pigeons, and ran for shore, 
but the two war ships advanced to fight. 

Paul Jones, in his old, half worn-out ship, fear- 
lessly approached the Serapis, a new vessel with an 
excellent crew. Both vessels opened fire, and two 
of Jones’s guns burst at once. 

11. Soon the vessels drew close together, and 
Jones gave orders to board the Serapis, His 
men wore driven back, and Captain Pearson of the 
Serapis called to know if he had yielded. 

“1 have not yet begun to fight,” replied Jones. 

18 The ships parted, and the size and strength of 
the enemy told i^ainst the Poor Richard, so Jones 
determined to try again to board the Serapis. As 
the two vessels came close to each other, Jones 
ordered them to be fastened together. 

18. Captain Pearson did not like this close fight- 
ing, for it took away all the advantage his better 
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ship and heavier guns had ^ven him. Paul Jones’s 
guns now touched those of the Serapi«. As the 
gunners loaded, they had to thrust their ramrods 
into the enemy’s ports. Never before had an 
English commander met such a foe or fought such 
a battle. 

14 With his heaviest guns useless, and part of his 



Joaea himself helped work the gans. 


deck blown up, Jones stiJl kept up the unequal 
fight. He himself helped work the guns. In this 
hour of need one of the American vessels, the Alli- 
ance, commanded by a Frenchman, came up, and in- 
stead of attacking the Serapis, fired on the Poor 
Bichard. 

16. Just then the gunners and carpenter ran up, 
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tibat the ship was sintdiig. Oaptain Pearson 
called again to know if the ship had yielded. Paul 
Jones replied that if he could do no better he 
would go down with his colors flying. 

i«. In the confusion the English prisoners had 
been set free. One of them, who passed through 
the fire to his own ship, told Captain Pearson that 
thg Poor Richard was sinking ; if he could hold out 
but a few minutes longer she must go down. 

17 . Imagine the condition of Paul Jones at this 
natoment ! Every gun was silenced, except the one 
at which he himself stood ; his ship was gradually 
settling beneath him, a hundred prisonei-s swarmed 
on his decks, and the Alliance was firing on his 
ship. Still he would not yield. He ordered the 
prisoners to the pumps, declaring that if they would 
not work they should sink with him. 

18 . The condition of the Serapis was little better 
than that of the Poor Richard. Both vessels lookedi 
like wrecks, and both were on fire. Tlie Serapis 
was at last forced to surrender. Nothing but Paul 
Jones’s courage and his resolve never b) give up 
had saved him from defeat. 

19 . The captain of the Alliance had intended to 
destroy Jones’s ship, and then take the English ves- 
sel and claim the honor of the victory. He was 
disgraced for his conduct, and Jones was honored, 
as he deserved to be. 
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^b6 T^bMt 0 Tagged to lier Last Bertii 

A w»*i^p df ft boBdred jreus ago 
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w. Captidn Pearson was made a knight for the 
courage with which he defended his ship. 

When Jones heard this, he said: “Well, he 
deserved it ; and if I have the good fortune to fall 
in with him again, I will make him a lord.” 

jj OU'lSDt: brave. Spiked ; made the guns useless by stop- 
ping the vent or touch hole with a nail or spike, 

St rS'^pIs. Board : to go on deck of. Knlghi : a man 
who receives a rank which entitles him to be called Sir, as 
^|8ir Walter Scott/* 

In the lexicon of youth, which fate reserves 

For a briglit manhood, there’s no such word 
as fail. 


Hiawatha's Sailing 
By Henry Wadsworth Lonopellow 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1807-1882) : One of the 
most popular of American poets. Evangeline and ‘‘ Hia- 
watha are the best known of his longer poems. Among 
his shorter poems are many household favorites, such as 
The Village Blacksmith,” ^^Evcelsior," and The Psalm 
of Life.’^ Longfellow wts also the author of two prose vol- 
umes, Outre Mer” and Hyperion,^* descriptive of his 
European travels. 

^‘Give me of yonr bark, O Birch Tree! 

Of your yellow bark, O Birch Tree! 

Growing by the rushing river, 

Tall and stately in the valley! 
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I a light canoe will build me, 

Build a swift Cheemaun for sailing. 

That shall float upon the river, 

Like a yellow leaf in autumn, 

Like a yellow water lily! 

“ Lay aside your cloak, O Birch Tree 1 
Lay aside your Avhite skin wn«]>per, 

For the summer time iiyomiug, 

And the sun is warm iu' heaven, 

And you need in^ywhite skin AVrapperl” 
Thus aloud cried* Hiawatha 
[n the solitary ^)rest, 

By the rushing Taquamenaw, 

When the birds W’^ere singing 

In the Moon of Leaves were 
singing. 

And the Sun, from sleep 
awaking, 

Started up and said, “Behold 
me ! 

Geezis, the great Sun, behold me ! ” 

And the tree with all its bj'anches 
Bustled in the breeze of morning, 

Saying, with a sigh of patience, 

“Take my cloak, O Hiawatha!” 

With his knife the tree he girdled; 
Just beneath its lowest branches. 




Just above the lOots, be cat it, 

Till tbe sap came oozing outward; 

Down tbe trunk, from top to bottom. 

Sheer be cleft tbe bar^,.awtmd®r, 

With a wooden wed^’"Eeini8ed it, 

Stripped it ^rom tbe trunk unbroken. 

“ Give me op your bougbs, O Cedar ! 

Of your strong and j>liant branches, 

<My canoe to mak^ more steady. 

Make more strong and firm beneath me!” 

Through the summit of the Cedar 
Went a sound, a ciy of honor, 

Went a murmur of resistanca^^v 
But it whispered, bending downward, 

Take my boughs, O Hiawntha ! ” 

Down he hewed the boughs of cedar. 
Shaped them straightway to a frainewoik, 
Like two bows he formed aii<l shkped them, 
Like two bended bows together. 

“ Give me of your roots, O Tamarack 1 
Of your fibrous roots, O Larch Tree ! 

My canoe to bind together, 

So to bind the ends together 
That the water may not enter. 

That the river may not wet me!” 

And the Larch with all its fibers, 

Shivered in the air of morning, 

Touched his forehead with its tassels, 
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Said, with one long si^ of sorrow, 

“Take them all, O Hiawatha!” 

IVom the earth he tore the hber^ 

Tore the tough roots of the L^arch '^Tree, 
Closely sewed the bark together, 

Bound it closely to the framework. 

“ Give me of your balm, O Fir Tree ! 
Of your balsam and your resin, 

So to close the seams together 
That the water may not enter, 

That the river may not wet me I ” 

And the Fir Tree, tall and somber. 
Sobbed through all its robes of daikiiess. 
Rattled like a shore Avith pebbles, 
Answered wailing, answered weeping, 

“ Take my balm, O Hiawatha ! ” 

And he took the tears of balsam. 

Took the resin of the Fir Tree, 

Smeared therewith each seam and fissure, 
Made each crevice safe from water. 

“ Give me of your quills, O Hedgehog 1 
All your quills, O Kagh, the Hedgehog ! 
I will make a necklace of them, 

M[ake a gffrdle for my beauty. 

And two stars to deck her bosom I ” 
From a hollow tree the Hedgehog 
With his edeepy eyes looked at him, 
l^ot*his shining quills, like arrows^ 
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Hifl thoughts as paddles serred hii&t 


Saying, with a drowsy murmur, 

Through the tangle of his whiskers, 

“Tftke my quills, O Hiawatha 1” 

From the ground the quills he gathered. 
All the little shining arrows, 

Stained them red and blue and yellow. 
With the juice of roots and berries; 

Into m canoe he wrought them. 

Bound its waist a shining girdle, 

Bound its bows a gleaming necklace, 

On its breast two stars resplendent. 

Thus the Birch Canoe was builded, 
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In the valley, by the river, 

In the bosom of the forest; 

And the forest’s life Was in it, 

All its mystery and its mugio. 

All the lightness of the birch tree. 

All the toughness of the cedar. 

All the larch’s supple sinews; * 

And it floated on the river 
Like a yellow leaf in autumn, 

Like a yellow water lily. 

Paddles none had Hiawatha, 

Paddles none he had or needed. 

For his thoughts as i)addle8 served him. 
And his wishes served to guide him; 
Swift or slow at will he glider!. 

Veered to right or left at pleasure. 


Cli§ema»ii': a birch canoc. Sdnt&rf; lonely. Tiquu 
tabrxaao : a rivor of northern Michigan which flows ints Lake 
Superior. Soon of Leaves: May. the sun. Shier: 

straight up and down. Ashn'dir: apart; m two. flTaal: 
bending easily without breaking. ishy : at oatia 

!ESi&'&rftck: the American larch. K'tarofls: composed oiC 
fibers or threads ; tough. Bhfm, bal'MM, rif'llB : gummy sab* 
stances which flow from the fir tree Sdm'bir : dark ; 
gloomy. Fis'snre: a narrow opening. Wkgh'. the hedgehog. 

: sleepy. splin'dent ; very bright ; shining. 
Mfstiry: something kept secret. Siiip'pls: easily bent. 
Tiered; turned ; changed direotioiie 
8 
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Shun Delay 
I 

1. One day an old fanner went into the nearest 
market town with some of the produce of his farm. 
When he had attended to all his business, he sta- 
bled his horse at the inn and went to see the great 
lawyer who lived in one of the grandest 
houses in the town. 

a. He rang the bell and sent in word 
that he wished to see the 
lawryer on important busi- 
ness. 

On being shown into the 
room, he said : “ Now, sir, 
I have come to get your ad- 
vice.” 

“Yes,” answered thb* 
lawyer; “what is the matter?” 
“That is for you to find out,” 
gaM the old man. “I have coine to 
you to get advice, not to give it.” 

8. The lawyer had never before met so queer a 
client. No one was in the habit of ' speaking so 
bluntly to him. He was rather amused thmi angry, 
and made up his mind to find out what the old 
man really wanted with him. 

So he asked: “Have you a complaint to ms^ 
agunst any one?” 
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“No,” said the farmer; “I live at peace with all 
my neighbora.” 

4. “ Perhaps you wish to recover a debt ? ” 

“No!” shouted the old man; “I owe no man; 
and, if any one owes me anything, he gets time to 
pay it. There are honest people in the part I 
come from,” 

6. The lawyer asked severid other questions, but 
without being able to discover why his ftrange 
client had called upon him. At length he said that 
he was unable to give him any advice, as he did not 
seem to be in any difficulty or trouble. 

6, “Difficiilty or trouble!” said the old man; 
“that’s exactly wliat I am in. I come to ask you 
for advice — you, the greatest lawyer in the country 
— and you can do nothing to help me. That’s diffi- 
culty and trouble enough, I think. 

7, “ Many of my friends and neighbors have been 
to see lawyers from time to time, uu<l taken their 
advice about the conduct of their affairs. They say 
they have done well ever since. So when I came to 
market to-day, I made up my mind to come to you 
and get advice ; but, as you have none to give me, 
T must go to some other man who understmids 
my case.” 

8, “You need not do that,” said the lawyer. 
“ Now that you have explained, I understand your 
case thoroughly. Your neighbors have been reoeiv- 
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Hig legal advice, and. you do not wiali to be cost- 
sidered less important than they.” 

9 . “ That’s it,” shouted the man, delighted that he 
was understood at last. 

The lawyer gravely took a sheet of paper and a 
pen. Then he asked the man his name. 

10. “John Brown,” was the answer, 
w. “ Occupation ? ” 

’ ^ What’s that ?” he asked, in amazement. 

“What do you do for a living?” 

“ Oh ! is that what occupation means ? ” he said. 
“I’m a farmer.” 

11. The great lawyer wrote it all down, and added 
something which the farmer could not make out. 
Then, folding the paper, he gave it to the old man, 
who paid his fee, and w<!nt out delighted that he 
was now every bit as clever as his neighbors. 

II 

12. When he arrived home, he found a numb^if «df 
his work ])eople at his door, talking to his wife. 

“Ah, here comes John,” she cried ; “he will tell 
us what to do.” 

18 . Thep she explained to her husband that the 
hay was all cut and ready for carrying in, and the 
men wanted to know whether they should stop for 
the night, or work till the fields were clear. Ijhe 
weather had been fine for many days, and the 6I7 
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had a settled appearance, so that there seemed no 
need of haste for fear of rain, 

14. The farmer thought a moment without coming 
to any decision. Suddenly he remembered the 
lather’s advice which he had in his pocket 

“ This will decide it in a minute,” he cried, as he 
unfolded the paper. “ 1 have here an opinion from 
one of our famous lawyers, and we will follow what 
ever advice he gives. Bead it,” he said to his wife. 
“You are a better scholar than L” 

15. His wife took the paper and read aloud: 
John Brown, farmer. Bo not put off till tOi 

moROW what you can do to4ay,” 
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“A & 1 D 0 US opinion,” cried the fanner with def 
^g^t. “Away to the fields, lads, and get the 
hay in” 

W. The men went back and worked with a will, 
la the moonlight they kept busy loading the carts, 
till, at length, all the fields were cleared. 
As the last load was driven in, a few 
drops of rain began to fall, but there 
was no sign of a storm. 

17. During the night, however, a tem- 
pest of wind and min burst over the 
valley, and when the farmer got up in 
the morning, several of his fields were 
flooded. We can well imagine how 
thankful he was that he had not put off 
Sta via md dosd. Jjjg Work till to-mon’ow. Had he done 
so, he would have found, as so many have found, 
that to-morrow is too late. 

18. “ A famous piece of advice that was,” he re- 
marked, as he walked back to the house. “ ‘Do not 
put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day.’ If 
every body acted on that plan, what a world of miser^ 
and disappointment would be saved. . 1 will always 
do so for the future.” 

18 . The farmer kept his word, and ^ found, as 
you will also &etd if you try it, that his work Wf« 
lighter, imd that the world wwt more smooriily 
it had ever done before. 
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z. PrBd'dff : that vhioh is brought forth from th^ ground. 
Gb'eat : One zrho asks advice of a lawyer. Lfi'gal : relating 
to l«w ; governed by the rules of law. A mftse'ttent : surprim. 
: charge. 

n. De cU'ion ; fixed purpose. 

Select from this story five words which express action. 
Write all the forms of these words : as see, saw, seen. 


One of the illusions is that the present hour is not 
the decisive hour. Write it on your heart that every 
day is the best day in the year. 

“ “ ^ mntiMi nH 


The Walrus and the Carpenter 
By Lewus Carboll 

1. Tlie sun was shininjr on the sea, 
Shining with all his might; 

He did his veiy best to make 
The billows smooth and bright — 
And this was odd, because it was 
The middle of the night. 

s. The moon was shining sulkily, 
Because she thought the sun 
Had got no business to be there 
After the day was done: 

‘‘It’s very rude of him,” she said, 
“To come and spoil the fun!” 
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8, The sea was wet as wet could be. 

The sands were dry as dry. 

You could not see a cloud, because 
No cloud was in the sky ; 

No birds were flying overhea<l — 

There were no birds to fly. 

4. The Walrus ami the Carpenter 
Were walking close at hand ; 

They wept like anything to see 
Such quantities of sand : 

“ If this were only cleared away,” 

They said, “ it would be grand ! ” 

6. “ If seven maids with seven mops 
Swept it for half a year. 

Do you Hnpp()se,” the Walrus said, 

“ That they could get it clear ? ” 

“ I doubt it,” said the Carpenter, 

And shed a bitter tear. , 

6. “ C) Oysters, come and walk with tjts ! ” 

The Walrus did beseech. 

A pleasant -walk, a pleasant talk, 
Along the briny beach; 

We can not do with more than four. 
To give a hand to each.” 

7. The eldest Oyster looked at him, 

But never a word he said: 
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Th« eldest Oyster -wiiilced his eye, 

And shook his heavy head, — 

Meaning to say he did not choose 
To leave the Oyster-bed. 

8. But four young Oysters hurried up, 

All eager for the ti’eat: 

Their coats were brushed, their faces washed, 
Their shoes were clean and neat— - 
And this was odd, because, you know, 

They hadn’t any feet. 

9 . Four other Oysters followed them, 

And yet another foui*; 

And thick and fast they came at last, 

And more, and more, and more, 

All hopping through the frothy waves, 

And scrambling to the slnn'e. 

10. The Wabus and the Oarperiter 

Walked on a mile or so, 

And then they rested on a rock 
Conveniently low : 

And all the little Oysters stood 
And waited in a row. 

11. “The time has come,” the Walrus said, 

“To talk of many things: 

Of shoes — and ships — and sealing wax — 

Of cabbages — and kings — 
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And why the sea is boiling hot — 
And whether pigs have wings.” 

12 . “But wait a bit,” the Oysters cried, 
“ Before we have our chat ; 

For some of us are out of breath. 

And all of us are fat ! ” 

“No hurry ! ” said the Carpenter. 

They thanked him much for that. 

18. “A loaf of bread,” the Walrus said, 

“ Is what we chiefly need : 

Pepper and vinegar besides 
Are very good indeed : 

Now if you’re ready, Oysters ilear. 
We can begin to feed.” 

14. “ But not on us ! ” the Oysters cried, 

Turninti: a little blue. 

“ After such kindness that would be 
A dismal thing to do!” 

“The night is fine,” the Walrus said; 
“ L)o you admire the view ? 

15. “ It was so kind of you to come I 

And you are very nice ! ” 

The Carpenter said nothing but^ 

“Cut us another slice: 



I wish you were not quite so deaf — 
I’ve had to ask you twice ! ” 

16. “It seems a shame,” the Walrus said, 

“To play them such a trick, 

After Ave’ve brought them out so far. 
And made them trot so quick ! ” 
The Carpenter said nothing but, 

“ The butter’s spread too thick ! ” 

17. “I weep for you,” the Walrus said: 

“I deejdy sympathize.” 

With sobs and tears he sorted out 
Those of the largest size, 

Holding his pocket handkerchief 
Before his streaming eyes. 

18. “O Oysters,” said the Cai'penter, 

“You’ve had a pleasant run! 

; Shall we be trotting home again?” 
But answer came there none — 

And this was scarcely odd, because 
They’d eaten every one. 


Biri^oi : great waves of the sea. StUk'I ly : peevishljf ; 
angrily. seech' : beg ; ask earnestly. Biin'f : salty. 
IWth'f : full of bubbles. sad. ^'pAtihifs: 

pity. 



The Story of Prince Ahmed and the Fairy Peribanou 

Fbok “Thb Akabian Nights” 

The exact origin of these famous Eastern tales is uncertain. 
They were first made known to English readers about two 
hundred years ago,, and they have ever since maintained a 
foremost place in the afEections of children. 

I 

1. There was a sultan who had three sons and 
a niece. The eldest of the princes was called 
Houssain; and the second, Ali ; and the youngest, 
Ahmed; and the princess, his niece, Nouronnihar. 

2. The Princess Nouronnihar was the orphan 
daughter of the sultan’s younger brother. The sul- 
tan brought his niece up in his palace with the three 
princes, proposing to marry her, when she anived at 
a proper age, to some neighboring prince. But 
when he perceived that the three princes, his sons, 
all loved her, he was very much concerned. As 
he was not able to decide among them, he sent all 
three to travel in distant countries, promising his 
niece in marriage to the one who should bring him 
as a gift the greatest curiosity. 

8. The princes accordingly set out disguised as 
merchants. They went the first day’s journey to- 
gether, and, as they parted, they agreed to travel for 
a year and to meet again at a certain inn. T^e 
first that came should wait for the rest ; so that, as 
tihey had all three taken leave together of the wd- 



Thajr mounted their horeei and let forth. 

tan, they might all return together. By break of 
day they mounted their horses and set forth. 

4 Prince Huussain, the eldest brother, went to 
the kingdom of Bisnagar. Here, by good fortune, 
he found a wonderful carpet. It was ordinary in 
appearance, but had this singular property : who* 
ever seated himself on it was at once transported 
to any place he might wish. 

6. Prince Ali, the second brother, joined a cara- 
vau and journeyed to the capital of the kingdom of 
Persia There he procured from a merchant an 
ivory tube which would reveal to any one looking 
through it whatever he wished to see. 

& Prince Ahmed took the road to Samarkand. 
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He also bought what he considered the greatest 
possible curiosity. This was an artificial apple, the 
smell of which would cure a person of the most 
deadly disease. 

1 . At the appointed time the princes met at the 
inn. They showed one another their treasures, and 
ll^ediately saw through the tube that the princess 
wiis dying. They then sat down on the carpet, 
wished themselves with her, and were there in a 
moment. 

8. As soon as Prince Alimed was in Nourouni- 
haV’s chamber, he rose from the carpet, and going 
to the bedside put the apple under her nose. 
The princess immediately opened her eyes, and 
turned her head from one side to another, looking 
at the ])erson8 who stood al)out her; then she rose 
up in bed and ask<*d t<» be dressed, just as if she 
had Avaked out of a sound sleep. 

9. The princes then Avent to throw themselves at 
the feet of the sultan, their father, and to pay their 
respects to him. But when they came before him, 
they found he had been infoitned of their arrival 
and by what means the princess had been cured. 
The sultan received them with the greatest joy. 

10. After the usual ceremonies and compliments, 
the princes presented their curiosities: Prince 
Houssain his carpet, Prince Ali his ivory tube, and 
Frtnoe Ahmed his artificial apple; and after each 



had loommended his they begged sol* 

tsa to declare to which of them he would the 

Priace^ Nouronnihar for a #ife, acoordiug to his 
promise. 

11. The sultan, having heard all that the princes 
coiild say about their gifts, remained some timOi, 
silent. At last he said: “ I would declare for one 
of you, my children, with a great deal of pleasure if 
I could do it with Justice. But the gift of no one 
of you alone would have been sufficient to cure the 
princess; Ahmed’s apple would have been of no 
use if Ali’s tube had not first revealed her illness, 
and Houssain’s carpet transported you to her side. * 
Therefore, as neither carpet, tube, nor apple can be 
preferred one before the other, I cannot grant the 
princess to any one of you. 

18. “ I must use other means to make my choice. 
Gret each of you a bow and arrow, and go to the 
great plain where they exercise the horses. I will 
give the princess to him who shoots the farthest." 

18. The three princes had nothing to say against 
the derimon of the sultan. Each provided himself 
. with a bow and arrow, and went to the plain, fol- 
lowed by a great crowd of people. 

14. Prince Houssain, as the eldest, took his bow 
and arrow, and shot first ; Prince Ali shot next, and 
much beyond him; and Prince Ahmed la^t of all, 
but Aobody could see where his arrow fell; aiid,:ia 




Prinoe Alimed ihot last of all* 


spite of all the care that was used by himself and 
everybody else in searching, it was not to be foii|^d 
far or near. 

18 . Though it was believed that Prince Ahmed 
shot the farthest, and that he, therefore, deserved 
the Princess Nouronnihar, it was necessary that his 
aiTOW should be found, to make the matter certain. 
So the sultan judged in favor of Prince Ali, and the 
wedding took place soon after. 

n 

iis. Prince Houssain would not honor the feast 
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witihi Hs presence. In such was Ms grief that 
he. left the court and became a hermit. 

17 . Prince Ahmed, too, did not go to the wedding; 
but he did not renounce the world, as Houssain had 
done. As he could not imagine what had become 
of his arrow, he stole away from his attendants to 
^arch for it. He went to the place where the other 
arrows had been found, going straight hnward from 
there and looking carefully on both sides of him. 

18 ; He went on till he came to some steep, craggy 
rocks, which were situated in a barren country about 
four leagues distant from where he set out. When 
Prince Ahmed came near these rocks, he perceived 
an arrow, which he picked up, and was much aston 
ished to find that it was his. 

19 . “ Certainly,” said he to himself, “ neither I nor 
any tnan living could shoot an arrow so far ! ” and 
finding it laid flat, not sticking into the ground, he 
judged that it had rebounded against the rock. 

90 . As these rocks were full of caves, the prince 
entered one, and, looking about, saw an iron door 
which seemed to have no lock. Thrusting against 
it, it opened, and revealed an easy descent, down 
'which he walked. At first he thought he was going 
into a dark, gloomy place, but presently light suc- 
ceeded; and, entering into a large, open place, he per- 
ceived a magnificent palace about fifty or sixty paces 
distant. 




St At toe same time a 
idr advanced as far as the 
troop of finely dressed and 1 ^ 

The lady addressed him 
Prince Ahmed ; you are 

28 . It Avas no small surprise to 
himself named in a 2)]ace of whi^ 

though it was so near hisft^i^^ 
could not understand hoW he stei 
to a lady who was a stranger to him. 

28. He returned the lady’s complimeni 
ing himself at her feet, saying: Madaip^^X. 
you a thousand thanks for your weloome^^£^l^»M 
1 dare ask how you know me ? And 
live so near me, should be so great a 2 trau|B||j^^S^|»fe 
^‘Prince,” said the lady, "let us go 
there I will gratify your i^uest” 

24 . The lady led Priuce Ahmed ii^iio !tiN!^l|||§||||i 
when they were seated on a sofa, 
surprised, you .say, that I should know you not 
be known to you; but you Avill be no longer snrplwd 
when I inform you Avho I am. I am the daughter 
of one of the most powerful genies, and my name is 
Peribanou. I was jiresent when you drew your 
arrow, and it was 1 who made it strike against the 
rocks near which you found it. It lies in youi* 
power to make use of the favorable opportoiiity 
M^oh presents itself to make you happy.” ‘ 



!>u looked tendeidy upon 
lest blush on her' cheeks, 
^^he' prince to understaujd 
at. He ooBsidered that the 
^i(X>uld never be 'his, and that 
excelled her iutiuitely in beauty, 
3id, ^ Inueli as lie could conjecture 
Stificence of fte palace, in immense riches, 
the moment that he thought of 
Sdiig Iiis arrow a second time, and replied : 
should I all my life have the happiness of 
i'our slave, I should think myself the most 
'«f nsjen. Don’t refuse to admit into your' 
who is entirely devoted to you.” 
^^ee,” answered the faiiy, “will you not 
eiur falth to m^ as I give mine to you?” 
madam,” replied the prince, in great joy; 
^■^ou ray heai't without the least reserve.” 
answered the fairy, “you are my hus- 
and I am your wife. Come, now, and • I will 
gBoW you iny jialace.” 

88. The fairy Peribanou then carried him through 
all the apartments, where he saw diamonds, rubies, 
en^alds, and all sorts of fine jewels. The prince 
owned that he could not have imagined that there 
was in the world anything that could equal it. 

The wedding .feast was held the next- day; or, 
rather, the days following were a continual : 
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29. At the end of six months Prince Ahmed, who 
always loved and honored his father, the sultan, 
longed to know how he was. He told the fmry of 
this desire, and asked if it were her pleasure that he 
should go to see his father. 

“ Prince,” said she, “ go when you please. But 
first let me give you some advice : I think it will be 
best for you not to tell the sultan, your father, 
about me nor about our marriage. Beg him to be 
satisfied in knowing that you are happy, and inform 
him that the only end of your visit is to let him 
know that you are well and happy.” 

81. She appointed twenty gentlemen, well 
mounted and equipped, to attend him. When, 
all was ready, Prince Ahmed took his leave of the 
fairy, embraced her, and renewed his promise to 
return soon. 

82 . As it was not a great way to his father’s 
capital. Prince Ahmed soon arrived there. The 
people, glad to see him again, received him with' 
shouts of joy. 

The prince told the story of his adventures, but 
without 8i)eaking of the fairy, and ended; “The 
only favor I ask of your majesty is to give me leave 
to come often and pay you my respects.” 

88. “Son,” answered the sultan, “I cannot refuse 
y^r request ; but 1 should much rather you would 



resohre Iso stay with., me. At least tell me \vh«re 
I may send to you if you should fjul to come, or 
if I should think your presignee necessary.” 

“ Sir,” replied Prince Ahmed, what your majesty 
asks of me is part of a mystery. I beg of you to 
give me leave to remain silent on this subject.” 

34; The sultan pressed Prince Ahmed no more, 
but said to him : “ Son, I penetrate no farther into 
your secrets, but can tell you that Avhenever you 
come you wdll always be welcome.” 

Prince Ahmed stayed but three days at his 
father’s court, and on the fourth day returned to 
the fairy Peribanou, who did not expect him so 
soon. 

86. A month after Prince Ahmed’s return from 
paying a visit to his father, he w'ent again, with the 
same attendance as before, but much finer, and was 
received by the sidtan with the same joy and satis- 
faction. For several months he continued his visits, 
and each time with a richer and finer attendance 
than before. 

86. At last some viziers, the sultan’s favorites, 
who judged of Prince Ahmed’s wealth and power 
by his magnificent appearance, said that it was to 
be feared Prince Ahmed might try to win 
people’s favor and to dethrone his father. 

The sultan was far from thinking that Prince 
Ahmed could be capable of suidi a design, and : 
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“You are mistaken; my son loves me, and T aen 
certain of liis tenderness and fidelity.” 

87 . But the favorites went on abusing Prince 
Abmed, till the sultan said : “ I cannot believe my 
son Ahmed is so wicked as you would persuade me 
he is; however, I am obliged to you for your good 
advice.” 

. ; 88. The talk of his favorites had so alarmed the' 
sultan that he resolved to have Prince Ahmed 
watched, unknown to his grand vizier. So he sent 
for a female magician and said : “ Go immediately 
and follow my son ; watch him so as to find out 
where he retires, and bring me Avord.” 

89 . The magician left the sultan, and, knoAving 
the place Avhere Prince Ahmed found his arrow, 
went immediately thither and hid herself near the 
rocks so that nobody could see her. 

The next morning Prince Ahmed set out by day- 
break, according to his custom. The magician, 
seeing him coming, followed him with her eyes till 
suddenly she lost sight of him and his attendants. 

40. As the rocks were very steep and craggy, the 
magician judged that the prince had gone either 
into some, cave or into an abode of genies or fames. 
Thereupon she came out of the place where she was 
hid and looked carefully about on all sides, 
could perceive no opening. The iron gate whi(^ 
Flltmce Ahmed had discovered was to be seen 







faiw to viim 

ewnai <miB « nkont}), thft ma^cian, a|K>igt th$ 
ll|i ii!e|ct'»visi<^ went to the foot of the rool; 
kkd* lost sight of the prince and his at* 
teiidatita. Mud wirdted there. 

IV 

*». Tiie next morning Prince Ahmed went out, a# 
usual, at the iron gate, ^^ith his attendants, ai^ 
passed by ‘the magician, whom he did not know to 
be such. Seeing her 1> ing w ith her head against thf 
rock and complaining as if ‘>he were in great pals^ 
he pitied her, and his attendants c.irried her bask 
through the iron gate into the court of the fairy’s 
palace. 

48. The fairy Peribanou came at once to see why 
the prince had returned so soon. Not giving hey 
time to ask him the reason, the prince sai4l| 
“Princess, I desire you to care for this 

41. fairy Peribanou ordere<l two of jh# *t* 
to carry the woman into the palace. 
Jffndie they obeyed the f«(iry’8 commands, 8%^ 
wnt to Prince A Wed and whispered: 

Wt^jaan is not so sick as ahe pretends to he i 
tod I PmW^ tounh mistaken^ if she is net «n Ito 
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p»tor, ■vrlio v?ill be the cause of great trouble to 
yon. But be persuaded that I will deliver you out 
of all the snares that may be laid for you. G-o and 
pursue your journey.” 

4S. These words of the fairy’s did not in the least 
frighten Prince Ahmed. “My princess,” said he, 
“as I do not remember ever to have done or in- 
tended anybody an injury, I cannot believe any- 
body can have a thought of doing me one ; but, if 
any one has, I shall not for that reason forbear 
doing good whenever I have an opportunity.” 
Then he went on to his father’s palace. 

• 46 . In the meantime the two women carried the 

magician into a very fine apartment, richly fur- 
nished. They made a bed for her, the sheets of 
which were of the finest linen, and the coverlet 
cloth-of-gold. 

47 . When they had put her into bed — for she 
pretended that her fever was so violent that she 
could not help herself in the least — onfe of the 
women went out and brought a dish full of a cer- 
tain liquor, which she presented to the magician. 

“ Drink this liquor,” said she ; “ it is the water of 
the Fountain of Lions, and a sovereign core for all 
fevers. You will feel the effect of it in less than 
an hour’s time.” ' 

48 . The two women came in an hour later and 
found tbe magician up and dressed. “ O admirable 



medicine ! ” she said. “ It has cured me even 
sooner than yon told me it would, and I shall be 
able to continue my journey.” 

According to the fairy’s orders, the two women 
then conducted the magician throiigh several 
magnificent apartments into a large hall most 
richly furnished. 

49. Peribauou sat in this hall on a throne of gold 
enriched with diamonds, rubies, and pearls of an 
extraordinaiy size, and attended on each hand by a 
great number of beautiful fairies, all richly clothed. 

60. At the sight of so much splendor, the magician 
was so amazed that she could not speak. 

Ilowevei’, Peribauou said to her : “ Good woman, 
I am glad to see that you are able to pursue your 
journey. I will not detain you.” 

61. The magician went back and related to the 
sultan all that had happened, and how Prince Ahmed 
since his marriage with the fairy was richer than 
all the kings in the world, and how there was danger 
that he would come and take the throne from his 
father. 

52. Now the favorites advised that the prince 
should be killed, but the magician advised differ* 
ently : “ Make him give you all kinds of wonderful 
things, by the fairy’s help, till she tires of him and 
sends him away. As, for example, might you not 
ask him to procure a tent which can be carried in 
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man’s hand, and wHch will be so large as tb 
shelter your whole army against bad weather ? ” 

08 . When the magician had finished her speech, 
thf sultan asked his favorites if they had anything 
better to propose; and finding them all silent, he 
determined to follow the magician’s advice. 


V 

/ \ 

lot Next day the sxiltan did as the magician had 
advised him, and asked for the great tent. 

Prince Ahmed replied : “ Though it is with the 
greatest reluctance, I will not fail to ask of my wife 
the favor your majesty desires, but I will not promise 
you to obbiiii it ; and, if I should not have the honor 
to come again to pay you my respects, that will be 
the sign that I have not had success. But, before- 
hand, I desire yoxi to forgive me and to consider that 
you yourself have reduced me to this extremity.” 

65 “Son,” replied the sultan of the Indies, “I 
should be very sf>riy if what I ask of you should de- 
prive me of the pleasuit) of seeing you fxgain. Your 
wife would show that her love for you was very 
slight if hhe, with the power of a fairy, should refuse 
so small a ’request as this.” 

The prince went back, and was very sad for fear ' 
of offending the fairy. She kept pressing him to 
toll her what was the matter. 

u. At last he said : “ Madam, you may have 6b* 
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9 &ev 0 dL tliai hitiheito I have be«a conteflt mih jowt 
love and have never asked you any other favor. 
Consider, then, I conjure you, that it is not I, but 
the sultan, my father, who begs of you a te^t' 
which is large enough to shelter him, his court, 
and his army from the violence of the weather, 
and which a man may carry in his hand. But 
remember it is the sultan, my father, who asks 
this favor.” 

57. “Prince,” replied the fairy, smiling, “I am 
sorry that so small a matter should disturb you.” 

Then the fairy sent for Her treasurer, to whom 
she said : “ Nourgihan, bring me the largest tent in 
my treasury.” 

58. Nourgihan returned presently with the tent — 
which she could not only hold in her hand, but in 
the palm of her band when she shut her fingers — ^and 
presented it to her mistress, who gave it to Prince 
Ahmed. 

69. When Prince Ahmed saw the tent which the 
fairy called the largest in her treasury, he thought 
that she jested with him. Peribanou, i>erceiving 
this, said : “ Nourgihan, go and set the tent up so 
that the prince may judge whether it be large enough 
for the sultan, his father.” 

. 80. The ti'easurer immediately carried it a great 
way off ; and when she had set it up, one end reached 
to the palaee, and the prince fosmd it large enough 
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to shelter two greater armies than that of the 
sultan. 

He said to Peribanou: “I ask my princess a 
thousand pardons for my incredulity. After what 
[ have seen, I believe there is nothing impossible to 
you.” 

61. The treasurer took down the tent and brought 
it, to the prince, who took it, and the next day 
thounted his horse and went with his attendants to 
his father’s court. 

The sultan, who was persuaded that there could 
not be such a tent as he had asked for, was greatly 
surprised when he saw it. 

62. But he was not yet satisfied, and he requested 
his son to bring him some water from the Fountain 
of Lions, which was a sovereign remedy for all sorts 
of fevers. By the aid of the fairy Peribanou, Prince 
Ahmed found this fountain, passed safely through 
all the perils of the way, and returned to the -sultan 
with the water lie had required. 

63. The sultan showed outwardly all the signs of 
great joy, but secretly became more jealous, and by 
the advice of the magician he said to Prince Ahmed : 
“Son, I have one thing more to ask of you, after 
wbich I shall expect nothing more from your obedb 
ence nor fi*om your interest with your wife. This 
request is to bring me a man not above a foot and 
a half high, whose beard is thirty feet long, who 
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carries npon liis shoulders a bar of iron of five 
huudredweight, which he uses as a quarterstaff.” 

«4. Prince Ahmeti, who did not believe that there 
was such a man in the world as his father described, 
would gladly have excimed himself; btit the sultan 
persisted in his demand, and told him the fairy 
could do more incredible things. 

VI 

65 The next day the prince returned to his dear 
Peribanou, to whom he told his father’s new de- 
mand, which, he said, he looked upon to be a thing 
more imj)ossible than the other two. “ For,” added 
he, “I cannot imagim* there can be such a man in 
the world. How can my father suppose that I 
should be able to find a man so small and at the 
same time so ■^^ell .armed i What arms can 1 make 
use of to reduce him to my will ?” 

66 “Don’t be frightened, j>rince,” replied the 
fairy; “}ou r.an a lisk in getting the water of the 
Fountain of Lions foi your father, but there is no 
danger in finding this man, who is ray brother 
Schaibar. Far from being like me, he is of so -vio- 
lent a nature that nothing can prevent his resent- 
ing a slight offence ; yet, on the other hand, he is so 
good as to oblige any one in whatever is desired. 
He is exactly as the sultan, your father, baa 
described him. 
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«7 “ ni send for him, and you shall judge of the 
truth of what I tell you ; but prepare yourself not 
to be frightened at his extraordinary appearance.” 

“ What ! ray queen,” replied Prince Ahmed ; “ do 
you say Schaibar is your brother? Let him be 
never so ugly and deformed, I shall be so far from 
being frightened at the sight of him that, as our 
brother, I shall honor and love him.” 

88. The fairy ordered a gold chafing dish to be 
set with a fire in it in the porch of her palace, and 
taking a perfume, she threw it into the fire, out ,pf 
which there arose a thick cloud of smoke. 

M. Some moments iKfter, the fairy said to Primoe 
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A3uaed: “See, here comes my Ijrothei*.” ThOw prince 
immediately perceived Schaibar coming gravely, 
with his heavy bar on hie shoulder ; his long beard, 
which he held u]^ before him ; and a pair of thick 
moustachios, which he tucked behind his ears and 
which almost covered his face. His eyes were very 
small and deepset in his head, and he wore a high 
cap; besides all this, he was very much hump 
backed. 

TO. ‘Schaibar, as he came forward, looked at the 
prince earnestly enough to chill the blood in his 
veins, and asked Pcribanou who he was. To which 
she replied : “ He is my husband, brother. His 
name is Ahmed ; he is the son of the sultan of the 
Indies. The reason why I did not invite you to my 
wedding was that I was unwilling to divert you 
from an expedition in which you were engaged, and 
from which I heard with pleasure that you re- 
turned victorious, and so I took the liberty to call 
for you.” 

71 . At these words, Schaibar, looking on Prince 
Ahmed favorably, said : “ Is there anything, sister, 
wherein I can serve him ? That he is your husband 
is enough to engage me to do for him whatever he 
desires.” 

“The sultan, his father,” replied Peribanou, “has 
a ctuiosity to see you, and I dodre that the ^xhioe 
may be your guide to the solt«il% coort,” 
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7*. Schaibar and Prince Ahmed set ont for the 
sultan’s court. When they arrived at the gates of 
the capital, the people no sooner saw Schaibar than 
they ran and hid themselves ; so that Schaibar and 
Prince Ahmed, as they went along, found the 
streets all deserted till they came to the palace. 
There the j)orters, instead of keeping the gates, ran 
ajyray, too, so that tne prince and Schaibar advanced 
to the council hall, where the sultan was seated on 
his throne, giving audience. 

73. Schaibar went boldly up to the throne, with- 
out waiting to be presentetl by Prince Ahmed, and 
addressed the sultan in these words : “ Thou hast 
asked for me; see, here I am. What wouldst thou 
have with me?” 

74. The sultan, instead of answering him, clapped 
his hands before his eyes to avoid the sight of -so 
terrible an object ; at which rude reception Schai- 
bar was so much provoked, after he had taken the 
trouble to come so far, that he instantly, lifted up 
his iron bar and killei^ the sultan before Prince 
Ahmed oould intercede.- 

76. AH that the prince could do was to prevent 
his killing the grand vizier by saying that this offi- 
cer had always given the sultan good advice. 

After this Schaibar said: “This is not jet 
enough ; 1 will treat all the people in the same way 
if they do not immediately acknowledge Prince 
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Ahmed, my brother-indaw, for their sultan t|nd the 
sultan of the Indies.” 

76 . Then all that were there present made the air 
echo again with the repeated shouts of ‘tLong life 
to Sultan Ahmed ! ” and immediately he was pro- 
claimed through the whole town. Schaibar had 
him installed on the throne, and after he had 
catised all to sweai* fidelity to Ahmed, he brought 
Peribauou with all the pomp and grandeur imagin- 
able, and had her crowned sultaness of the Indies. 

I. Sttl'tan; an Eastern king. HQus's&tn. A/ZmSd. Ifpu- 
rOn'nl hilr. Dltegj<4cd': dressed for the purpose of aonceal- 
ment. Blsnagdr'. Tr&ngport'M: carried. Sdm ar k]ind^ 
^r'e md nfe; : forms of politeness. CdmmSnd'dd; praised. 

II. Her'mit: a man who lives apart from other people. 
BS nonnge': give up. Leagues • ^ league is a measure of dis- 
tance of from two to four miles. Port: maimer of carrying 
oneself. Ge'nitfs; spirits; powerful fairies. Pdribft'- 
npu. Infinite 1^: beyond measure ; greatly. Cdnjdo'tlire : 
guess. 

III. Equipped'; dressed ; fitted out. Pdn'dtrate: pierce 
into. Viz'iers: in Eastern countries, oflBcers of high rank. 
FldSllt^; f alt ]i fulness. 

IV. im pds'tor : a cheat ; one who imposes upon others. 

Vikhekt': keep from. SoYirelgn: effectual. , . 

V. Conjure': beg earnestly. NoMr'g! hftn. in cri dtp'll : 
unbelief. Ont^tir stafjT : a long, stout staff used as a 
weapon. 

VI. HoffStagh'^i (i|: mustache. DlvSr^: turn aside. 
tir f$ds^: speak in his behalf. In st§12ed': placed in offlooe 
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The PlftntiflV of th« Aipple Tre« 

Bt WittiA* CiTixtuir BiitA»«J' 

William Cnilen Bryant (1794-1878) ; An American poet 
and journalist. Hit most famous poem is 'TtAnatopsis/’ 
written wlieu he was only eighteen. Among his other poems 
are “To a Waterfowl,” “The Death of the Flowers,” and 
“ To a Fringed Gi'iitian.” 

1. Come, let us plant the apple tree. 

Cleave the tough greensward with the spade; 
Wide let its. hollow bed be made; 

There gently lay the roots, and theie 
Sift the dark mold with kindly eare, 

And press it o’er them tenderly, 

As round the sleeping infant’s feet 
We softly fold the cradle sheet ; 

So plant we the apple tree. 

2- What plant we in this apple tree ? 

Buds w'liich the bi'eath of summer 
days 

Shall lengthen into leafy sprays; 

Boughs where the thrush, with 
crimson breast. 

Shall haunt and sing, and bide her 
We plant, upon the sunny lea, 

A shadow for the noontide hour, 

A shelter from the summer shower, 

When we plant the apple tree. 
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8. Wliat plant we in tliis apple tree! 

Sweets for a hundred flowery springs 
To load the May wind’s restless vdngs, 
When, |rom the orchard row, he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors; 

A world of blossoms for the bee, 

Flowers for the sick girl’s silent room, 

For the glad infant sprigs of bloom 
We plant with the apple tree. 

4 . What plant we in this apple tree? 

Fiuits that shall swell in sunny June, 

And redden in the August noon, 

And drop, when gentle airs come by 
That fan the blue September sky ; 

While children come, with cries of glee^ 
And seek them where the fragrant grass 
Betrays their bed to those who pass, 

At the foot of the apple tree. 

6. And when, above this apple tree, 

The winter stars are quivering blight, 

And winds go howling through the night. 
Girls, whose young eyes o’erflow with mirth, 
Shall peel its fruit by cottage hearth. 

And guests in prouder homes shall see, 
Heaped with the grape of Cintra’s vine, 

And golden orange of the line, 

The fruit of the apple tree. 
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«. Hie of tfcis apple twto 

Winds and our fla^ of Stripe and star 
Shall bear to coasts that lie a^, 

Where men shall wonder at the view. 
And ask in what fair groves they grew; 

And sojourners beyond the sea 
Shall think of childhood’s careless day, 
And long, long houis of summer play 

In the shade of the apple tree. 

7 . Each year shall give this apple tree 
A broader flush of roseate bloom, 

A deeper maze of verdurous gloom. 

And loosen, when the frost clouds lower. 
The crisp br'own leaves in thicker shower. 

The years shall come and pass, but we 
Shall hear no longer, where we lie. 

The summer’s songs, the autumn’s sigh. 

In the boughs of the apple tree. 

8. And time shall waste this apple tree. 

Oh, when its ^ed branches throw 
Thin shadows on the ground below, 

Shall fraud and force and iron will 
Oppress the weak and helpless still? 

What shall the tasks of mercy be, 
Amid the toils, the strifes, the tears 
Of those who live when length of years. 

Is wasting this little apf^e tree? 




** Who planted thia old apple tree 7 


9 . “Who planted this old apple tree!” 

The children of that distant ly 
Thus to some aged man shall' say; 

And, gazing on its mossy stem, 

The gray-haired man shall answer them: 

“A poet of the land was he, 

Bom in the rude but good old times; 

’Tis said he made some (Quaint old rhymes 
On planting the apple tree,” 

(Stow: ont; part. CMaii'aw|td: torf green with ghM, 
Ua : meadow ; field, : a town in Portagal. The 

liae: the Eqni^. those whedw^ for a time. 


m 

te : rpBj. WUet Ik tuigl« ; s Betwork. VitfiAx 0fti: 
green. Ijeer'Cr: Beem dark and gloomy, fraud: deoeitj 
cheat. Qn&tiit: odd; curious. 

Nests 

Make yourselves nests of pleasant thenghts! 
None of -ns yet know, for none of us have been 
taught in early youth, what fairy palaces we may 
build of beautiful thoughts, proof against all ad- 
versity; bright fancies, satisfied memories, noble 
histories, faithful sayings, treasure-houses of precious 
and restful thoughts, which care cannot disturb, no? 
pain make gloomy, nor poverty take away from us ; 
houses built without hands, for our souls to live in. 

■UBKDt 


Sir Isaac Newton 
By Nathahikl HAWTHORira 
I 

1. On Christmas Day, in the year 1642, Isaac 
Newton was bom at the small village of Wools- 
thorpe, iu England. Little did his mother think, 
when she beheld- her new-bora babe, that he was to 
explain many matters which had been a mystery 
ever since the creation of the "world. 

i. Isaac’s father being dead. Mm. Newtcm was 
married again to a cleigyman and went to live 
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North Witham. Her son was left to the care of 
his good old grandmother, who was very kind to 
him and sent him to school. 

8. la his early years Isaac did not appear to be a 
veiy bright scholar, but was chiefly remarkable for 
his ingenuity. He had a set of little tools and saws 
of various sizes, manufactured by himself. With 
the aid of these Isaac made many curious articles, 
at which he worked with sc much skill that he 
seemed to have been born with a saw or chisel in 
hand. 

4 . The neighbora looked with admiration at the 
things which Isaac manufactured. And his old 
grandmother, I suppose, was never weary of talking 
about him. 

“He’ll make a capital workman one of these 
days,” she would probably say. “No fear but 
what Isaac will do well in the world and be a rich 
man before he dies.” 

6. It is amusing to conjecture what were the ex- 
pectations of his grandmother and the neighbors 
about Isaac’s future life. Some of them, perhaps, 
fancied that he would make beautiful furniture. 
Others probably thought that little Isaac would be 
an architect, and would build splendid houses, and 
churches with the tallest steeples that had ever 
been seen in England. 

e. Some of his friends, no doubt, advised Isaac’s 



grandmotlier to appisntioe to a c|o0|c-iiii^}E8iir) 
£or, besides Ms mecbanical slciU, tbe boy seemed #0 
have a taste for iiiathemati<^ wMch would be vmy 
useful to him iu that professiou. 

7. And then, in due time, Isaac would set up for 
munself, and would manufacture curious clocks like 
those, that contain sets of dancing figures which 
Qome from the dial-plate when the hour is struck j 
or like those where’ a ship sails across the face of 
the clock and is seen tossing up and down on the 
waves as often as the pendulum vibrates, 

a Indeed, there was some ground for supposing 
that Isaac would devote himself to the manufacture 
of clocks, since he had already made one of a kind 
which nobody had ever heaid. of before. It was set 
a-going, not by wheels and weights like other 
clocks, but by the dropping of water. 

0 . This was an object of great wonderment to 
all the people round about; and it mUst be con- 
fessed that there are few boys, or men either, who 
could contrive to tell what o’clock it is by means 
of a bowl of water. 

10 . Besides the water clock, Isaac made a sundial- 
Thus his‘ grandmother was never at’ a loss to knpw 
the hour ; for the water clock would tell it in the 
shade and the dial in the sunshine. The snndialvis 
aaid to be still at Woolsthorpe, on the cornm^ of the 
llliaisd where Isaac dwelt. 



11. If 80 , it must have mwked the passage of ev«ry 
sauny liour that has passed since Isaac Kewtou was 
a boy. It marked all the fainons iii< nienis of his 
life ; it marked the hour of his death ; and still the 
sunshine creeps slowly over it, as regularly as when 
Isaac first set it up. 

12. Yet we must not say that the sundial has lasted 
longer than its maker ; for Isaac New ton will exist 
long after the dial — yes, and long after the sun it- 
self — shall have crumbled to deca}. 

S 

18. Isaac possessed Ji wondeifnl power of gaining 
knowledge by the simplest means. For instance, 
what method do jou sup])<>8e he took to find out 
the strength of the wind ? You will never guess 
how the boy couhl compel tliat unse('n, inconstant, 
and ungovernable. wonder, the wind, to tell him the 
measure of its strength. 

14. Yet nothing can be more simjde. He Jumped 
against the wind ; and by the length of his Jump he 
could calculate the foice of a gentle breeze or a 
tempest. Thus, even in his boyish sports he was 
continually searching tmt the secrets of philosophy. 

18. Not far from his grandmother’s house there 
was a windmill which worked on a new plan. Isaac 
was in the habit of going thither frequently, and 
would spend whole hours in ^mining its variom 
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parta While the milf was at rest he pried into its 
machinery. 


16 . When its broad sails were set in motion by 
the wind, he watched the process by which the mill- 
stones were made to turn and crush the grain that 
was put into the hopper. After gaining a thoron^ 
knowledge of its construction, he was observed to 
be unusually busy with his toola 

17 . It was not long before his grandmother 

all the neighborhood knew what Isaac had bi^, 
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about.. He bad constructed a model of the wind* 
mill Though not so large, I suppose, as one of the 
box irops which boys set to catch squirrels, yet 
etery paii; of the mill and its machinery was com- 
plete. 

18. Its liftle sails were neatly made of linen, and 
whirled round very swiftly when the mill was placed 
in a draught of air. Even a puff of wind from 
Isaac’s month or from a pair of bellows wtis sufficient 
to set the sails in motion. And, what was most 
curious, if a handful of grains of wheat was put 
into the little hopper, they would soon be converted 
into snow-white flour. 

19. Isaac’s playmates were enchanted with his new 
T^dmill. They thought that nothing so pretty 
and so wonderful had ever been seen in the whole 
world. 

“ But, Isaac,” said one of them, “ you have foi^ot- 
ten one thing that belongs to a mill.” 

20. “What is that?” asked Isaac; for he supposed 
that, from the roof of the mill to its foundation, he 
had forgotten nothing. 

“Why, where is the miller ? ” said his friend. 

5‘That is true; I must look out for one,” said. 
Isaac ; and he set himself to consider how the defl- 
deucy should be supplied. 

tL He might easily have made a little figure like 
aiaan; but then it would not have been able to 



nioTd about and perfonu the duties of a miller. It 
so happened, howeyer, that a mouse had. just been 
caught in the trap; and, as no other miller 
could be found, Mr. Mouse was appointed to that 
important office. 

82 . The new miller made a very respectable ap- 
pearance in his dark gray coat. To be sure, he had 
not a very good character for honesty, and was sus- 
pected of sometimes stealing a portion of the grain 
;'^Mch was given him to grind. But perhaps some 
■iwo-l^ged millers are quite as dishonest as this 
small quadruped. 

28 . As Isaac grew older, it was found that he had 
far more important matters in his mind than the 
manufacture of toys like the little windmill. All 
day long, if left to himself, he was either absorbed 
in thought or engaged in some book of mathematics 
or natural philosophy, 

24 . At night, I think it probable, he looked up 
with reverential curiosity to the stars and wondered 
whether they were worlds like our own, and how 
great was their, distance from the earth, and what 
was the power that kept them in their courses. 
Perhaps,' even so early in life, Isaac New^pn felt 
that he should be able swne day to sup«wer all 
these questions. 

M. When Isaac was' fourteen yearn old, his 
jBU>tiier’8 second husband being now dead- 
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wisb^ li«ir son to leave school and assist her in 
managing the farm at Woolsthorpe. For a year or 
two, therefore, he tried to tarn his attention to 
farming. But his mind was so bent on becoming a 
scholar that his mother sent him back to school, and 
afterwards to the Univemty of Cambridge. 

in 

26. I have now finished my anecdotes of Isaac 
Newton’s boyhood. My story would be far too 
long were I to mention all the splendid discoveries 
which he made after he came to be a man. 

He nas Ihe first iliat found out (he nature of 
light ; for, before his day, nobody could tell what 
the sunshine was composed of. 

27. You remember, I suppose, the story of an 
apple’s falling on his head and thus leading him to 
discover the force of gravitation, which keeps the 
heavenly bodies in their courses. When he -had 
once got hold of this idea, he never permitted his 
mind to rest until he had searched out all the laws 
by which the planets are guided through the sky. 

tt. This he did as thoroughly as if he had gone 
ap among the stars and tracked them in their 
orbits. The boy had found out the mechanism ei 
a windmill ; the man explained to his fellow man 
jlH meehamsm of the universe. 

m While making these researches he was aeons* 

n 




There etood little Biftmondf the author of all the misoMet 


tomed to spend niglit after night in a lofty tower, 
gazing at the heavenly bodies throiigli a telescope. 
His mind was lifted far above the things of this 
world. He may be said, indeed, to have spent the 
greater pai’t of his life in worlds that lie thousands 
and millions of miles away ; for where the thoughts 
and the heart are, there is our true life. 

80 . Hid you never hear the story of Newton and 
his little dog, Diamond ? One day, when he was 
fifty yeai'S old, and had been hard at work more 
than twenty .years studying the theory of light, he 
went out of his- chamber, leaving his little d<^ 
asleep befoi'e the fire. >. 

31 . On the table lay a heap of manuscript papers 
containing all the discoveries which Newton had 


ip84e daring those twenfy years. When his n^ier 
was gone, up rose little Diamond) jumped upon the 
table, and overthrew the lighted handle. The pa- 
pers immediatety caught* fire. " 

83 . Just as the destruction was completed, Newton 
opened the chamber door and perceived that the 
label's of twenty yearn weie reduced to a heap of 
ashes. There stood little Diamond, the author of 
all the mischief. . Almost any other man would 
have sentenced the dog to immediate death. But 
Newton patted him on the head, with his usual 
kindness, although grief Avas at his heart. 

83 . “ O Diamond, Diamond,” exclaimed he, “ thou 
little knoAvest the mischief thou hast done ! ” 

This incident affected his health and spirits for 
some time afterwards ; but, from his conduct 
towaids the little dog, you may judge what 'was 
the sweetness of his temper. 

84 . NeAvton lived to be a very old man, and 
acquired great fame. He was made a member of 
Parliament and was knighted by the king. But he 
cared little for earthly fame and honors, and felt no 
px'ide in the vastness of his knowledge. All that 
he had learned only made him feel how little he 
knew in comparison to what remained to be known. 

85 . “ I seem to myself like a child,” he observed, 
“ playing on the sea-shore and picking up here and 
there a carious shell or a pretty pebble, while the 
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botniidless ocean of truth lies undiscorered bedbni 
me.” 

86. At last, in 1727, when he was fourscore and 
five years old. Sir Isaac Newton died — or, rather, he 
ceased to live on earth. We may be permitted to 
beHeve that he is still searching out the infinite wis- 
dom and goodness of the Creator as earnestly, and 
,wi^ even more success, than while his spirit ani- 
sas^d a mortal body. 

He has left a fame behind him which will be as 
lasting as if his name were written in letters of light 
formed by the stars upon the midnight sky. 

I . in na'I ty : skill ; inventiveness. Mftn ft 

made. Ar'^hH Uct ; a person skilled in the art of building, 
cal: relating to took and machinery, 
moves to and fro. 

II. Phi los'o phy : the science or knowledge of things, their 
causes and effects. Pried: looked closely. Hdp'pir; a box 
through which grain passes into a mill. Con struc^tion: man- 
ner of building ; arrangement. Cdn vcrt'6d ; changed. De fl'- 
ciency: want. Ctu^d^ru p^d: an animal having four feet. 
Eev er en'^tial : respectful ; humble. 

III. Orav i ta'tion: the law of nature by which all bodies are 
drawn towards one another. drl)it8 : paths round the sun, 

Kfm : Arrangement of the parts of anything. 
ieSte: eighty. 

Who is here? 

It is I. It is he. It is sbe^ It is we. It is they« 

Who was hire f 



: ItvasL It was he. It was'ehe. Itvuwe. Itw^sthey. 
Answer the following questions, using the right words : 
Who is there ? Who is coming ? Who is reading the 
book ? Who brought the flowers ? 


It is not what we earn, but what we save, that 
makes us rich. It is not what we eat, but what we 
digest, that makes us strong. It is not what we 
read, but what we understand, that makes us wise. 
It is not what we intend, but what we do, that 
makes us useful. 


Lucy 

Bt William Wordsworth 

1. She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 

A maid whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to love; 

8. A violet by a mossy stone. 

Half hidden from the eye; 

Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky! 

8. She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 

But she is in her grave, and, oh, 

The difEerence to me ! 
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To a Skylark 

' Bt William Wobdswobth 

Ethereal minstrel ! pilgrim of the sky ! 

Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound? 
Or, while the "wings aspire, are heart and eye 
• Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground ? 

Thy nest which thou canst drop into at will. 
Those quivering wings composed, that music still! 

ithfi'rSal: heavenly. HUln'strSl: poet; singer. 


Tom Goes down to the Sea 
By Charles Kinoslet 

Charles Kingsley (1819-1875) : An English clergyman, 
who was the author of several popular novels. Ho wrote 
two books for children which have become cliild classics — 
“ The Heroes," a collection of Greek fairy tales, and “The 
Water-Babies." 

This selection is from “The Water-Babies,” which is a 
story about the strange and beautiful changes which go on in 
the water. Tom was a little chimney sweep whom the fairies 
changed into a water-baby. He had been a poor, neglected 
little boy, who was mischievous and unkind because he knew 
no better. At first be was a misebierons, unkind water-baby, 
and the water-creatures found no pleasure in playing with 
him, so that for a while he was yery lonely. But, as he 
learned to be more kind and loving, he won friends. Here 
is tike story of his journey in search of other water*babie^ 
whom at hut he found in the great soe> 
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1. And then, on the evening of a very hot day, 
Tom, the water-baby, saw a sight. 

He had been very stupid all day, and so had the 
trout, for they would not move an inch to take a 
fly, though there were thousands on the water, but 
lay dozing at the bottom, under the shade of the 
-atones ; and Tom lay dozing, too, and was glad to 
cuddle their smooth, cool sides, for the water was 
quite warm and unpleasant. 

3 . But toward evening it grew suddenly dark, and 
Tom looked up and saw a blanket of black clouds 
lying right across the valley above his head, resting 
on the crags right and left. He felt not quite 
frightened, but very still, for everything was stiU. 
There was not a whisper of wind nor a chirp of a 
bird to be heard ; and next a few great drops of rain 
fell plop into the water, and one hit Tom on the 
nose and made him pop his head down quickly 
enough. 

8. And then the thunder roared, and the light- 
ning flashed, and leaped across Yendale and back 
again, from cloud to cloud and cliff to clifl^ till the 
very rocks in the stream seemed to shake j and Tom 
looked up at it through the water and thought it the 
flnoit thing he ever saw in his life. 

4 . But out of the water he dared not put his head; 
lor the rain came down by bucketful^ and the hail 



Immmered like shot on the stream and churned it 
into foam ; and soon the stream rose, and rushed 
down, higher and h’gher, and fouler and fouler, full 
of beetles and sticks and straws and worms and 
this, that, and the other. 

6. Tom could hardly stand against the stream, 
and hid behind a rock. But the trout did not; 
for out they rushed from among the stones, and be* 
gan gobbling the beetles and leeches in the most 
greedy and quarrelsome way. 

3. And now, by the flashes of lightning, Tom saw 
a new sight — all the bottom of the stream alive 
with great eels, turning and twisting along, all 
down stream and away. They had been hiding for 
weeks past in the cracks of the rocks and in bur- 
rows in the mud, and Tom had hardly ever seen 
them, except now and then at night ; but now they 
were all out, and went hurrying past him so fiercely 
and wildly that he was quite frightened. 

7. And, as they hurried past, he could hear them 
say to each other: “We must run, we must run. 
What a jolly thunder storm ! Down to the sea, 
down to the sea!” 

And then the otter came by with all her brood, 
saying: “Come along, children; we will breakfast 
on salmon to-morrow. Down to the sea, down to 
the sea!” 

& “Down to the sea? ” said Tom. “Everythui^ 
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is going to the sea, and I Avill go, too. Good-bye, 
trout.” But the ti-out were so busy gobbling worms 
that they never turned to answer him ; so that Tom 
was spared the pain of bidding them farewelL 

9. And now, down the rushing stream, guided by 
the bright flashes of the storm; past tall birch- 
fringed rocks, Avhich shone out one moment as clear 
ds day, and the next were dark as night ; past dark 
hovers under swirling banks; on through narrow 
stride and roaring cataracts, where Tom was deaf- 
ened and blinded for a moment by the rushing 
waters ; along deep reaches, where the white water 
lilies tossed and flapi^ed beneath the wind and 
hail; past sleeping villages; under dark bridge 
arches, and a\vay and away to the sea. 

10. And Tom could not stop and did not care to 
stop ; he would see the great M'orld below, and the 
salmon, and the breakers, and the wide, wide sea, 

II 

11. And when the day came, Tom found himself 
out in the salmon river. And after a while he came 
to a place where the riv'er spread out into broad, 
still, shallow reaches so wide that little Tom, as he 
put his head out of the water, could hardly see 
across. 

la. And there he stopped. He got a little 
frightened. “This must be the sea,” he thought. 



“ What a iind© place it is ! If I go on int^ it^ I 
shall surely lose my way or some strange thing will 
bite me. I will stop here and look out for the otter 
or the eels, or some one to tell me where I shall 
go.” 

18. So he went back a little way and crept into a 
crack of the rock, just where the river opened out 
into the wide shallows, and watched for some one to 
tell him his way ; but the otter and the eels were 
gone on miles and miles down the stream. 

14. There he waited, and slept, too, for he was 
quite tired with his night’s journey ; and when he 
woke, the stream was clearing to a beautiful amber 
hue, though it was still very high. 

15. Tom went on down, ami, as he went, all the 
vale looked sad. The r(!d and yellow leaves 
showered down into the river ; the flies and beetles 
were all dead and gone ; the chill autumn fog lay 
low upon the hills, and sometimes spread itself so 
thickly on the river that he could not see his 
way. 

16. But he felt his way instead, following the 
flow of the stream day after day, past great bridges, 
past boats and barges, past the great town with its 
wharves and mills and tall smoking chimneys, and 
ships which rode at anchor in the stream ; and now 
and then he ran against their hawsers and wondered 
what they were, and peeped out and saw the 






sailors lounging on board, and ducked und^ 
again, for be was terribly afraid of being caught by 
man and turned into a chimney swee|) once more. 

17. Poor little fellow ! It was a dreary journey 
for him ; and more than once he longed to be back 
in Vendale, playing ivith the trout in the bright 
summer sun. But it could not be. What has been 
once can never come over again. And people can 
be little babies, even water-babies, only once in their 
lives. 

18. Besides, people who make up their minds to 
go and see the Avorld, as Tom did, must needs find 
it a weary journey. Lucky for them if they do 
not lose heart and stop half way, instead of going 
on bravely to the end, as Tom did. 

19. But Tom was always a brave, determined 
little English bulldog, who never knew when he 
was beaten ; and on and on he held, till he saw a 
long way off the red buoy through the fog. And 
then he found, to his suiprise, the stream turned 
round and running up inland. 

20. It was the tide, of course; but Tom kneV 
nothing of the tide. He only knew that in a 

. minute more the water, which had been fresh, 
turned salt all around him. And then there came 
a change over him. He felt strong and light and 
fresh, and gave, he did not know why, three skips 
out of the water, a yard high, and head over heels. 
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Just as the salmon do when they first touch the 
noble, rich salt water, which, as some wise men tell 
us, is the mother of all living things. 

21. He did not care now for the tide being against 
him. The red buoy was in sight, dancing in the 
open sea; and to the buoy he would go, and to it 
he went. He passed great shoals of bass and mul- 
let, leaping and rushing in after the shrimps, but 
he never heeded them nor they him ; and once he 
passed a great, black, shining seal who was* coming 
in after the mullet. 

22. The seal put his head and shoulders out of 
water and stared at him. And Tom, instead of 
being frightened, said : “ How d’ye do, sir ? What 
a beautiful place the sea is ! ” 

28 . And the old seal, instead of trying to bite 
him, looked at him with his soft, sleepy, winking 
eyes and said : “ Good tide to you, my little man ; 
are you looking for your brothers and sisters I I 
passed them all at play outside.” 

24 . “ Oh, then,” said Tom, “ I shall have playfel- 
lows at last ! ” And he swam on to the buoy and 
got upon it — for he was quite out of breath — and 
sat therfe and looked i-ound for water-babies; but 
there were none to be seen. 

ni 

25 . The sea' breeze came in freshly with the tide 
and blew the fog away, and the little waves danced 
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for joy around the buoy, and the old buoy daaeed 
with them. The shadows of the clouds ran races 
over the bright, blue bay, and yet never caught 
each other up ; and the breakers phinged merrily 
upon. the wide white sands and jumj)ed up over 
the rocks to sec wliat the green fields inside were 
like, and tumbled down and broke themselves all 
to jfieces and never minded it a bit, but mended 
themselyes and jumped up again. 

26. And the terns hovered over Tom like huge, 
white dragon-flies with black heads ; and the gulls 
laughed like girls at play; and the sea-pies, with 
their red bills and legs, flew to and fro from shore 
to shore and whistled sweet and M'ild. And Tom 
looked and looked and listened; and he would 
have been very happy if he could only have seen 
the water-babies. 

27. Then, when the tide turned, he left the buoy 
and swam round and round in search of them ; but 
in vain. Sometimes he thought he heard them 
laughing ; but it was only the laughter of the rip- 
ples. And sometimes he thought he saw them at 
the bottom ; but it was only white and pink shells. 

28. And once he was sure he had found one, for 
he saw two bright eyes peeping out of the sand. 
So he dived down and began scraping the sand 
away, and cried : “ Don’t hide ; I do want some one 
to play with so much 1” 
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And out jumped a great turbot, witb bis ugly 
eyes and mouth all awry, and flopped away along 
the bottom, knocking poor Tom over. And he sat 
down at the bottom of the sea and cried salt tears 
,irom sheer disappointment. 

29 . To have come all this way and faced so many 
dangers, and yet to find no water-babies ! How 
hardl Well, it did seem hard ; but people, even 
little babies, cannot have all they want without 
waiting for it, and working for it, too, my little 
man, as you will find out some day. 

rv 

80 . And Tom sat upon the buoy long days, long 
weeks, looking out to the sea and wondering when 
the water-babies would come back; and yet they 
never came. 

81. ' Then he began to ask. all the strange things 
which came in and out of the sea if they had seen 
any; and some said “Yes,” and some said nothing 
at all. He asked the bass and the pollock ; but they 
were so greedy after the shrimps that they did not 
care to answer him a word. 

88. Then there came in a whole fleet of purple sea 
snails, floating along, each on a sponge full of foam, 
and Tom said: “Where do you come from, you 
pretty creatures? and have you seen the water- 
babies?” 

88. And the sea snails answered: “Whence we 



fioaDQe,we know not ; and whither we are going, who 
can tell ? We float out our life in the mid-ocean, 
with the wann sucshine above our, heads and the 
warm Gulf Stream below ; and that is enough for us. 
Yes, perhaps we have seen the Avater-babies. We 
have seen many strange things as we sailed along.” 

And they floated away, the happy, stupid things, 
and all went ashore upon the sands. 

84. Then there came in a gieat, lazy snnfish, 
as big as a fat pig cut in half ; and he seemed to 
have been cut in half, too, and' squeezed in a clothes- 
press till he was flat ; but to all his big body and 
big fins he hud only a little rabbit’s motith, no big- 
ger than Tom’s ; and when Turn (questioned him he 
answered him in a little, squeaky, feeble voice ; 

86. “I’m sure I don’t know ; I’ve lost my way. I 
meant to go to the Chesapeake, and I’m afraid I’ve 
got wrong somehow. Dear me ! it was all by fol- 
lowing that pleasant warm water. I’m sure I’ve 
lost my way.” 

And when Tom asked him agmn, he could only 
answer : “ I’ve lost my way. Don’t talk to me ; I 
want to think.” 

88. Then there came up a shoal of porpoises, roll- 
ing as they went — papas and mammas and little 
children — ^and all quite smooth and shiny, because 
the fidries French polish them every morning ; and 

they sighed ao softly as they came by that Tom took 

» 
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Tom and tlio lobster 

courage to speak to them ; but all they answered 
was, “ Hush, hush, hush ! ” for that was all they had 
learned to say. 

87 , And then Tom left the buoy and used to go 
along the sands and round the rocks, and come put 
in the night and cry and call for the' water-babies; 
but he never heard a voice call in return. And at 
last, with his fretting and crying, he grew lean 
and thin. 

88. But one day among the rocks he found a 
playfellow. It was not a water-baby, alas ! but it 
was a lobster ; and a veiy distinguished lobster he 
was, for he had live barnacles on his claws, which 
is a great mark of distinction in lobsterdom. 


89. Xom bad never seen a lobster before, and be 
was mightily taken with this one, for he thought 
him the most curious, odd, ridiculoub creature he 
had ever seen ; and there he was not far wrong, 
for all the ingenious men and all the scientific men 
and all the fauciful men in the world could never 
invent, if all their wits were boiled into one, any- 
thing so curious and so ridiculous as a lobster. 

40 . He had one claw knobbed and the other 
Jagged ; and Tom delighted in watching him hold 
on to the seaweed with his knobbed claw, while he 
cut up salads with his j^^gged one, and then put 
them into his mouth after smelling at them like a 
monkey. 

41 . Tom asked him about water-babies. Ye^ 
he said, he had seen them often. But he did not 
think much of them. They were meddlesome little 
creatures that went about helping fish and shells 
which got into scrapes. . Well, for his part, he 
would be ashamed to be helped by little, soft crea- 
tures that had not even a shell on their backs. He 
had lived quite long enough in the world to take 
care of himself. 

48 . He was a conceited fellow, the old lobster, and 
not very civil to Tom. But he was so funny and 
Tom so lonely that he could not quarrel with Mm; 
and they used to sit in holes in the rocks and chat 
f mr hours. 
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X* BSnrittf : holes in the ground made for homes bj oertiun 
animals. Hdv'irj: covers; shelters Swirring: whirling, 
Btrldf ; passages between steep rocks or banks^ so narrow that 
they look as if they might be crossed at a stride. C&t'a r&eb : 
great falls of water over steep places. 

II. BUr^df ; roomy boats to carry goods or passengers. 
Hgt&f'exs : large ropes. Bnoy : a floating object chained in 
place to mark a channel or to show the position of something 
^ ^nder the water, as a rock. Bass, MtUl^t : kinds of fish. 

lit. TSms, Qtil?; : long-winged sea-birds. Sda-pieg shore 
birds, sometimes called oyster catchers. A iiyrf ' : twisted to 
ward one side. 

IV. Pdl'ld<?k : a sea-fisli something like the cod. Pleasant 
warn water: the Gulf Stream. What can you tell about it ? 
ShOal : a great number ; a crowd — said especially of fish. 
P 0 r^p 62 S : sea animals. Blir^na cles : small shell fish which 
fasten themselves on rocks, timbers, other animals, etc. 

We trout lead a happy life. We swim about in the brooks. 
We shine like silver as we dart to and fro in the clear, cool 
water. We play in the shallow water ; wo hide in the deep 
pools. On warm days we lie in the shadow of the rocks. 

Change the sentences so that only one trout shall c^eakt 
as, I lead a happy life. 

Do not think of your faults, still less of others’ 
faults ; in every person who comes near you, look 
for what is good and strong ; honor that ; rejoice in 
it; and, as you can, try to imitate it; and your 
faults will drop o£E liloe dead leaves when their 
time comes. 
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Psalm XXIV 

It " 

The earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof ; 
the world, and they that dwell therein. 

For He hath founded it upon the seas, and estab- 
lished it upon the floods. 

Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? or 
who shall stand in His holy place ? 

He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart ; who 
hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn 
deceitfully. 

He shall receive the blessing from the Lord, and 
righteousness from the God of his salvation. 

This is the generation of them that seek Him, 
that seek Thy face, O Jacob. Selali. 

Lift up your heads, O ye gates ; and be ye lifted 
up, ye everlasting doors; and the King of glory 
shall come in. 

Who is this King of glory ? The Lord strong and 
mighty, the Lord mighty in battle. 

Lift up your heads, O ye gates ; even lift them 
up, ye everlasting doors; and the King of glory 
shall eon^ in. 

Who ffi>*l&is King of glory ? The Lord of hosts, 
He is ^e K^g of glory. Selah. 
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A Good Samaritan 

Bt Osobob MA.opo3rA.Li> 

George Macdonald (1824 ^): A Sooitieh poet and nor- 

elist. Among his norels are ** Robert Falconer,” Malcolm,” 
"David Elginbrod,” and “Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood.” 
Macdonald ih’ote several books for children, of which the best 
known are " At the Back of the North Wind ” and “ The 
Princess and the Goblin.” 

1. The thousand streets of Loudon gray 

Repel all countiy sights; 

But bar not winds upon their way, 

Nor quench the scent of new-mown hay 
In depth of summer nights. 

2. And here and there an open spot, 

Still bare to light and dark, 

With grass receives the wanderer hot; 

There trees are growing, houses not — 

They call the place a park. 

8. Soft creatures with ungentle guides, 

God’s sheep from hill and plain. 

Flow thitherward in fitful tides, 

There weary lie on woolly sides. 

Or crop the grass amam. 

A In Regent’s Park one dondless day 
An over-driven sheep, 

Arrived from long and dtlsty way, 
llirobbing with thirst uid hotness lay, 

A panting woolly heap. 
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8. Bnt lielp is nearer than we know 
For ills of every name: 

Ragged enough to scare the crow, 

But with a heart to pity woe, 

A quick-eyed urchin came. 

6. Little he knew of field or fold, 

Yet knew what ailed; his cap 
Was ready cup for water cold ; 

Though rumpled, stained, and "very old, 

Its rents were small — good-haj) ! 

7. Shaping the rim and crown he Avent 

Till crown from rim was deep. 

The water gushed from pore and rent ; 
Before he came one-half was spent — 

The other saved the sheep. 

BSpsr: drive away, not gaotle; rongh. 

changeable. Am&tn': bnsily. 

The Spartan Three Hundred 
I 

t About five hundred years before the birth of 
Christ, almost all the nations of Asia were under 
the rule of Xerxes, the king of Persia, whom the 
Creeks called the Great King. Xerxes had cqjBr 
quered tribe after tribe and nation after natidl^ 
until the greater part of the known world acknowl- 
edged his mle. 
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8. But the little free states along the 'eastern 
Mediterranean still remained unconquered, and 
against these state'* of Greece Xerxes was leading 
all the power of his mighty empire. 

Ten years before, at the battle of Marathon, a 
small Greek anny had defeated the Persian hosts, 
and Xerxes was resolved to avenge this humiliation. 

8. At the battle </f which I am going to tell you, 
the overwhelming numbers of the Persians did in- 
deed win the victory, but the honor and glory of 
the day rest wdth the little band of Greek heroes 
who fought to the death for the freedom of their 
country. 

4 The Persian anny in advancing on Greece were 
obliged to march through a naiTow pass, with the 
sea on, one side and a steep ])reeipice on the other. 
This pass was called Thermopylae, and it was here 
that the Greeks resolved to make a stand. They 
did not know till they had marched to Therraopylse 
that behind the pass ther-^ was a mountain path by 
which soldiera might climb round and over the 
mountain and fall upon their rear. 

6. The Greek army encamped in the pass, between 
the narrow, northerh gateway by which the enemy 
must enter, and a gateway ft) the south. They were 
protected in front by an old wall which they re- 
paired. 

6. The Greek general was Leonidas, a Spartan 




This man rods xtp olose to the Giieek oamp. 
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king. He liad witk him three hundred Spartans 
and a few thousand soldiers from other cities of 
Greece. The Persians outnumbered them a hun- 
dred to one. This small force was only the advance 
guard of the Greek army. But Leonidas thought 
that with it he could at least hold the pass till his 
countrymen could join him. 

t. When Xerxes came near Thermopylss, he sent 
a horseman forward to spy out the position of the 
Greeks who dared oppose him. This man rode up 
close to the Greek camp and saw the Spartans 
amusing themselves, running and wrestling, and 
combing out their long hair. 

8 They took no notice of him, and he rode back 
to tell the king how few they were and how uncon- 
cerned. Xerxes sent for a Greek who was in his 
camp and asked what these things meant. 

9 . The Greek replied : “ O king, I have told you 
before of these men, and you have laughed at me. 
They have come to fight with you for this pass. It 
is the Spartan custom to dress the hair with great 
care before a battle. Be assured that if you con- 
quer the Spartans no other nation in the world will 
dare stand against you, O king. For you are now 
to ei^age wdth the noblest city and kingdom of all 
among the Greeks, and the most valiant men.” 

10. Xerxes did not believe what the Greek said. 
He waited four days to give the little band time to 
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retreat. Then, as it still hekl its ground, in a rage 
he bade his warrioi-s take the Greeks alive . an<J 
bring them into his presence. Accordingly, the 
attack was made, but the Persians could not break 
a way into the Spartan ranks. Fighting in the 
narrow space at the mouth of the pass, they were 
unable to avail them.selve8 of their numbers. 

11. In wave after wave all day long they dashed 
themselves against the Greeks, and left their dead 
lying at the mouth of the pass. Thereby it wjp 
made clear to everyone, and not least to the great 
king himself, that men were many, but heroes few. 
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15. The next day the king ordered his own body- 
guard, called the Ten Thousand Immortals, to at- 
tack the holders of the pass. The Immortals were 
the picked soldiers of the whole army, but they 
fared no bettei than the others. Thiee times the 
king sprang from his throne in dismay as he saw 
his soldiers driven back with gieat loss. And on 
the third day the Persians fought with no better 
success. 

13 While the kimr was in doubt what to do, a 
treacherous Greek came and told him about the path 
over th<* mountains. Xerxes at once sent soldiers 
along that path to attack the Greeks from the rear. 

14. When the guards who had been stationed on 
the mountain brought news of the coming of the 
Persians, the Greeks were not agreed as to what 
they should do. Some wanteil lo retreat and aban- 
don a position which it was now impossible to hold. 

16 . Leonidas bade them depart ; but for him and 
his countrymen it was not honorable to turn their 
backs on any foe. For the maimer of th<‘ Spartans 
was this : to die rather than yield. However sorely 
beset or overwhelmed by numbers, they never left 
the ground alive and unvictorious. 

i«. Leonidas had two kinsmen in the camp whom 
he tried to save by giving them messages and letters 
to Sparta. But one answered that he had come to 
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Aglit, not to carry letters; and tlie other said that 
his deeds would tell all that Sparta wished to know. 
Another Spartan, when told that the enemy’s archers 
were so numerous that their arrows darkened the 
sun, replied : “ So much the better; we 
shall fight in the shade.” 

17. Some of the Greeks retired, but 
a few resolved to stay with the brave 
Spartans. And now the Greeks under 
Leonidas did not wait to be- attacked 
in front and rear, but marched out 
into the wide part of the pass and as- 
sailed the Pereians. The Peraian offi- 
cers drove llieir soldiers forward with 
whips. The poor wretches were pierced 
with the Greek speare, hurled into the 
A Bpntui widi«r or trampled xinder foot. 

18. The Spartans, knowing that death awaited 
them, were despemte, and disjdayed the utmost pos- 
sible valor. When their spears were broken, they 
assailed the Peraians with their swoiils. And when 
the swords gave out, they fought with their daggers, 
and even with their hands and teeth, tiU not one 
living man remained among them. 

19. When the sun went down, there was only a 
mound of slain, bristling w'ith spears and arrows... 

The heroic Spartans were buried on the spot 
yrhere they fell, and over them was raised a column 
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with tihie inscription : “ Strangers, go tell at Sparta 
that we lie here obedient to its laws.” 

ao. The column and its inscription have long since 
perished, but tlie glory of the Three Hundred will 
endure forever. 

I. Xenfes. Hunul'i a'tion: shame; disgrace. Thermop'- 
ylee. LeSnldas. Assured': sure; certain. Val'iant: brave. 

IT. A bau'ddn : give up. B&dc : ordered. Sor/l^ : greatly. 

tired' : went away, is s&iled' : attacked. Vftl'or : cour- 
age. In scrip'tion : that which is inscribed or written, es- 
pecially on a building or monument. 

The Fairy Life 
Bt William Shakspebb 
Come unto these yellow sands, 

And then take hands: 

Coiirtesied when you have and kissed 
The wild waves whist, 

Foot it featly here and there; 

And, sweet sprites, the burden bear. 

Hark, hark ! 

“ Bow-wow,” 

The watch-dog’s bark: 

“ Bow-wow'.” 

Hark, hark ! I hear 

The strain of strutting chanticleer 

Cry, “ Cock-a-diddle-dow ! ” 

WUst : still ; quiet. Feat'll : nimbly. E^tes : spirits ; 
fiuries. Bftr'dm : the chorus of a song. 
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Charles Dickens 

1. Cliarles Dickens, one of tke most popular of 
Englisli novelists, was bom in 1812 at Portsmouth, 
where his father was a government clerk. When 
he was two years old, the family moved to London, 
and thence to Chatham dockyard. 

8. Charles Dickens’s father A\as poor; but, for- 
tunately for the book-loving boy, among the few fam- 
ily possessions was a small libraiy of good books, 
and he spent many hours poiing over “The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” “ Robinson Ci usoe,” and the essays in 
“The Tati er,” “The Spectator,” and “The Idler.” 
He and a boy cousin amused themselves during 
their holidajs by getting up jnivate theatiicals, for 
which Charles wrote a play, “ The Sultan of India,” 
which was greatly admired by his boy friends, 

8 These were hapj)y, («ire-fiee days, but they 
soon came to an end. The family went back to 
London. The father first lost his government po- 
sition, and then "was sent to prison for debt, accord- 
ing to the law at that time. The mother went to 
live with the father in prison, and Charles had to 
earn his living by pastiiig labels on blacking-pots. 
His wages were only siv shillings a week, and with 
this sum he had to support himsell The home was 
entirely broken up ; even the precious books were 
sold ; and these were sad, lonely days for the ten- 
year-old boy. 
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4 Things brightened a little when he took lodg^ 
ings near the prison, where he could see his father 
and mother every day. As it was a, family trait to 
look upon the bright side of things, even -the prison 
life was not intolerable. By and by better days 
came, and Charles had two years of school life. 

B. Then he became office boy in u lawyer’s office. 
In his seventeenth year he became a reporter, hav- 
ing learned shorthand in the reading-room of the 
British Museum, 

6. His career as a writer began a feiv years later, 
when he sent some sketches of street life to a maga- 
zine, These sketches wei’e signed “ Boz.” They were 
so good that a year later he was employed to write 
similar articles for a newspa];)er, and they appeared 
m book form under the title, “ Sketches by Boz.” 

7 . This led to an offer by a publishing firm for a 
series of articles to appear with a set of comic draw- 
ings. Dickens wrote for them in 1886 the famous 
“ Pickwick Papers.” This consisted of sketches re- 
lating the adventures of an imaginary club of Lon- 
doners during their visits to the country. It made 
Dickens famous at once. The next year he published 
his first novel, “ Oliver Twist.” This struck a now 
note in fiction, and gave pitch to the life work of 
the author ; for from this time he never wavered in 
his purpose, which was the portrayal of the life of 
the lower classes and the righting of social wrongs. 
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8. One of the most popular of Dickens’s books 
is " David Copperfield,” which is supposed to con- 
tain many reminiscences of the author’s own early 
days. In this book occur some of the most famous 
of Dickens’s characters. 

9 . Among his other works Dickens produced a 
series of tales called “ The Christmas Stories.” The 
fimt of these, “ A Chiistmas Carol,” appeared in 1843, 
and for a number of years he published a story of 
this kind every year. The most celebrated of these 
stories are “ A Christmas Carol,” “ The Cricket on 
the Hearth,” and “ The Chimes.” In these stories 
Dickens did more than give to the world pleasant 
and interesting tales (^f domestic life ; he portrayed 
the true spirit of Christraastide, with its lessons of 
peace and good will. 

10. Dickens also wrote ^‘A Tale of Two Cities,” 
“Nicholas Nickleby,” and “A Child’s *HiBtory of 
England,” which is a great favorite with young 
people. He died suddenly in 1870 and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, 

This selection is from “ Bleak House,” one of the 
best of Dickens’s novels. 

ShUlIiigs : the shilling is a silver coin of Great Britain, 
equal in value to about twenty-four cents of our money. 

tSl'Sr a bis : not to be borne. POr tr&/al ; descriptioa. 
Btm 1 nls'^9 6 ^: recollections. 9^'‘9 br& tSd : famous ; well 
known. 



Little Charley 

Bt Chables Dicsbsts 


, 1. We found the house to which we had been 
directed by a friend of my guardian, and we went 
up to the top room. I tapped at the door, and a 
little shrill voice inside said : “ We are locked in ; 
Ik^rs. Blinder’s got the key.” 

8. We had been prepared for this by Mrs. Blinder, 
the shopkeeper below, who had given us the key 
of the room. 

3 . I applied the key on 
hearing this, and opened the 
door. In a poor room, with 
I a slo2»ing ceiling, and contain- 
ing very little furuituie, was 
a mite of a boy, some five or 
six years old, nursing and 
hushing a heavy child of 
eighteen months. There was 
no fire, though the Aveather 
was cold ; both children Avere 
Avrap2)ed in some 2’oor shawls 
and tip2Jets as a substitute. Their clothing A^as not 
so wann, however, but that their noses looked red 
and pinched and their small figures shrunken,^ as 
the boy walked up and down, nursing and hushing 
the cMld, Avith its head on his shoulder. 



The bey walked up a&d dowa. 
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4. “Who has locked you up here alone?” we 
naturally asked. 

“Oharley,” said the boy, standing still to gaze at us. 

“ Is Charley your brother ? ” 

“No. She’s my sister Charlotte. Father called 
her Charley.” 

6. “ Where is Charley now ? ” 

“ Out a-washing,” said the boy, beginning to walk 
up and down again, an<l taking tiie baby’s nankeen 
bonnet much too near the bedstead by trying to 
gaze at us at the same time. 

6. We were looking at one another and at these 
two children, when there came into the room a very 
little girl, childish in figure, but shi'ewd and older 
looking in the face — pretty faced, too — wearing a 
womanly sort of bonnet much too large for her and 
drying her bare arms on a womanly sort of apron. 
Her fingers were white and wiinkled with washing, 
and the soapsuds were yet smoking which she wiped 
o£E her arms. But for this she might have been a 
child playing at washing and imitating a |M)or work- 
ingwoman wdth a quick observation of the truth. 

7. She had come running from some place in the 
neighborhood, and had made all the haste she eould. 
Consequently, though she was very light, she was 
out of breath and could not if^ak at first, as she 
stood panting, and wiping her arms, and looking 
quietly at us. 



$. ^ Oh, hWs OhiM'ltfj' I ** 9aid boy. 
l%.e child he was biim&g stretched forth its iitgim- 
and cried oat to be taken by Charley. The 111)^0 
girl took it in a womanly sort of manner belonging 
to tbe apron and the bonnet, and stood looking at 
llte over the burden that clung to her most af^ec- 
wiifttely. 

t i|^Is it possible,” whispered my guardian, as we 
put a chair for the little creature and got her to sit 
down with her load — the boy keeping close to her, 
holding to her apron — “ that this child works fo^ 
the rest ! Look at this ! Look at this I ” 

JO. It was a thing to look at. The three chil- 
dren close together, and two of them relying solely 
on the thiid, and the third so young and yet with an 
air of age and steadiness that sat so 8tianj|ih|f(iM^|||ii 
oHldish figure. 
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Ji -Charley, Charley,” said 
old are you I” 

“Over thirteen, sir,” replied the child* 

IS. -Oh, what a great agel” stud my guardian. 
- What a great age, Charley I ” 

I cannot describe the tendenUss with which he 
spoke to her, half playfully, yet all the more com- 
psiwlonidely and moumfully. v 

la - And do 3 ncMi lire alone here with these babka 
Chwley t” add my guardian. 




Little Charley came in. 





tir," Tetnmed tiie ohild, looldng up into Mi 

Ittce with perfect confidence, “ since father died.” 

K “And how d^' you live, Chnrleyi O Charley,” 
said my guardian, turning his face away for a mo- 
ment, “ how do you live ? ” 

“Since father died, sir, Tve gone out to work. 
I’m out washing to-day.” 

18 “ God help you, Charley I ” said my guardian. 
“You’re not tall enough to reach the tub.” 

“ la pattens, I am, sir,” she paid quickly, “ Ft* 
got a high pair that belonged to mother.” 

“ And when did mother die ? Poor mother I ” 

19. “ Mother died just after Emma was bom,” said 
the child, glancing at the face upon her bosom. 
“Then father said I was to be as good a mother to 
her as I could. And so I tried. And so I worked 
at home, and did cleaning and nursing and washing 
for a long time before I began to go out. And that’s 
how I know how ; don’t you see, sir i ” 

17. “And do you often go out ?” 

“ As often as I can,” said Charley, opening her 
eyes and smiling, “ because of earning sixpences and 
shillings.” 

“ And do you always lock the babies up when 
you go out?” 

“To keep ’em saf^ sir, don’t you seel” said 
Charley. “ Mrs. Blinder comes up now and thra, 
and Mr. Gridley comes up sometimes, and perhaps 1 
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em ran in sometimes ; and they can play, yon know, 
and Tom isn’t afraid of being locked up. Axe you, 
Tom?” 

“No— o ! ” said Tom, stoutly. 

19. « men it comes on dark, the lamps are lighted 
down in the court, and they show up here quite 
bright — almost quite bright Don’t they, Tom I ” 

“Yes, Charley,” said Tom ; “almost quite bright” 

so. “Then, he’s as good as gold,” said the little 
oreatui'C — oh 1 in such a luotheiiy, womanly way. 
“And when Emma’s tired, he puts her to bed. And 
when he’s tired, he goes to bed himself. And when 
I come home and light the candle and have a bit of 
supper, he sits up again and has it with me. Don’t 
you, Tom ? ” 

81. “ Oh, yes, Charley,” said Tom. “ That I do 1 ” 
And either in this glimpse of the great pleasure of 
his life, or in gratitude and love for Charley, who 
was all in all to him, he laid his face among the 
scanty folds of her frock and passed from laughing 
into crying. 

88. It was the first time since our entry that a tear 
had been shed among these children. The little 
orphan girl had spoken of their father and their 
mother as if all that sorrow were subdued by the 
necessity of taking courage, and by her childish im- 
portimce in being able to work, and by her bustling 
busy way. But now, when Tom cried— although 



9he 8ftt qtiite tranquil, looking quietly at us, and did 
not by any moTement disturb a bair of the head of 
either of her little chaiges — eaw two silent tears 
fall down her face. 


S8. I stood at the window with Ada, pretending 
to look at the hoi’setojw*, and the blackened stack of 
chiinuev'S, and the j)oor plants, and 
the birds, in little cages, belonging to 
the neighbors, when I found that 
Mrs. Blinder^ from the shop l)elow, 
had come in — perhaps it had 
taken her all this time to get up- 
stairs — and was talking to my 
guardian. 

“It’s not much to forgive 
’em the rent, sir,” she said. 

“ Who could take it from 
them ! ” 

24. “ W ell, well ! ” said my ib*. suadw 

guardian to us two. “It is enough that the time 
will come when this good woman will find that it 
was much, and that forasmuch os she did it unto 
the least of these — This child,” he added, after a 
few moments, “could she jwssibly continue this?” 

23. “Keally, sir, I think she might,” said Mrs. 
Blinder, getting her heavy breath by painful de- 
grees. “ She’s as haudy as it’s possible to be. Bless 
you, sir, the way she tended the two children after 
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tlie mother died was the talk of the yard. And it 
was a wonder to see her with him after he was ill, 
it really was. ‘ Mrs. Blinder,’ he said to me, the 
very last he spoke — he was lying there — ‘Mrs. 
Blinder, I saw an angel sitting in this room last 
night along with my child, and I trust her to our 
Father.’” 

' 86. We kissed Charley, and took her down-stairs 
with us, and stopped outside the house to see her 
run away to her work. I don’t know where she 
was going, but we saw her run — such a little, lit- 
tle creature, in her Avomanly bonnet and apron — 
through a covered way at the bottom of the court, 
and melt into the city’s strife and sound like a dew- 
drop in an ocean. 

in 

87. One night, after I had gone to my room, I 
heard a soft tap at my door. So I said, “ Come in,” 
and there came in a pretty little girl, neatly dressed 
in mourning, who dropped a courtesy. 

28. “ If you please, miss,” said the little girl, in a 
soft voice, “ I am Charley.” 

“ Why, so you are ! ” said I, stooping down in 
astonishment, and giving her a kiss. “ How glad I 
am to see you, Charley ! ” 

29. “ If you please, miss,” pursued Charley, in the 
same soft voice, “ I’m your maid.” 

“ Charley ? ” 




"Ddu’t oty, if y»» ?'••••» 
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“If you please, miss, Tm a present to you, with 
Mr. Jarndyce’s love.” 

80 . I sat down with my hand on Charley’s neck, 
and looked at Charley. 

“ And oh, miss,” says Charley, clapping her hands, 
with the tears starting down her dimpled cheeks, 
“ Tom’s at school, if you please ; and little Emma, 
she’s with Mrs. Blinder, miss. And Tom, he would 
have l>een at school ; and Emma, she would have 
been left with Mrs. Blinder ; and I should have been 
here, all a deal sooner, miss; only Mr. Jamdyce 
thought that Tom and Emma and I had better get 
a little used to parting first, we were so small. Don’t 
cry, if you please, miss.” 

31 . “ I can’t help it, Charley.” 

“ No, miss, I can’t help it,” says Charley. “ And, 
if you please, miss, Mr. Jarndyce’s love, and he 
thinks you’ll like to teach me now and then. And, 
if you please, Tom and Emma and 1 are to see each 
other once a month. And I’m so happy and so 
thankful, miss,” cried Charley, with a heaving heart, 
“ and I’ll try to be such a good maid ! ” 

82 . Charley dried her eyes, and entered on her 
functions, going in her matronly little way about 
and about the room, and folding up everything she 
could lay her hands upon. 

88. Presently, Charley came creeping back to my 
side, and said : “ Oh, don’t cry, if you please, miss,” 
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And I said again : “ I can’t kelp it, Charley.” 

And Charley said again : “ No, miss ; I can’t help 
it.” And so, after all, I did cry for joy, indeed, and 
so did she. 

I. GktSrd'l an : one to whose care a person or thing is 
committed. Shb'stl ttlte : a person or thing put in place of 
another. Hitn kfien' : a kind of yellow cotton cloth. Cfln'- 
ti qutat 1^: accordingly ; as a result. 

II. Com pas'non ate ly : yiityingly. P&t'tfins: wooden soles 
made to raise the feet above mud. Qr&ntfldt: thankfulness. 
Bds'^Ung; noisy; active. Triin'quil* quiet; ealm. 

III. Fonc^tioiM: actions suitable to a business or profes- 
sion. M&'trdnlj^: womanly; motherly. 


Tray 

Bt Egbert Browning 

Robert Browning (1813-1889) : An English poet. His 
poems are frequently difficult and obscure, but they are full 
of courage, manliness, and hopofulness, which appeal to 
young readers as well as to older ones. The Picd Piper 
of Hamelin,” Ilerve Eiel,^^ and How They Carried the 
Good News from Ghent to Aix^^are among the poems best 
Sked by young people. 

1. A beggar-child . . . 

Sat on a quay’s edge: like a bird 
Sang to herself at careless play, 

And fell into the stream. “Dismay! 

Help, you standers-by ! ” None stirred. 
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*. Bystanders .reason, think of wires 
And children ere they risk their lives. 

Over the balustrade has bounced 
A mere instinctive dog, and pounced 
Plumb on the prize. “ How well he dives I 


8. “Up he comes with the child, see, tight 
In mouth, alive, too, clutched from quite 
A depth of ten feet — twelve, I bet ! 

Good dog ! What, off again ? There’s yet 
Another child to save ? All light ! 


4 . “ How strange we saw no other fall ! 

It’s instinct in the auinjul. 

Good dog ! But he’s a long while under : 
If he got drowned I should not won tier — 
Strong current, that against the wall ! 


5. “Here he comes, holds in mouth this time 
— What may the thing be? Well, that’s prime I 
Now, did you ever? Reason reigns 
In man alone, since all Tray’s pains 
Have fished — ^the child’s doll from the slime ! ” 


Bil'ib trAdtf : a railing along the edge of a bridge or stair* 
case. In ■Une'tlve: acting according to bis natnre. 



The Golden Fleece 
Bt Nathanibl Ha-wthorn* 

I 

1. When Jason, the son of the dethroned king 
of lolchos, was a little boy, he was sent away from 
his parents and placed under the queerest school- 
master that ever you heard of. This learned per- 
son was one of the people or quadrupeds called 
Gentaiu’s. He lived in a cavern, and had the body 
and legs of a white horse, with the head and shoul- 
ders of a man. His name was Chiron ; and, in spite 
of his odd appearance, he was a very excellent 
teacher. 

2. The good Chiron taught his pupils how to play 
upon the haip, and how to cure diseases, and how 
to use the sword and shield, together with various 
other branches of education in which the lads of 
those days used to be instructed, instead of writing 
and arithmetic. 

8. So Jasoii dwelt in the cave, with his four- 
footed Chiron, from the time that he was an infant 
only a few months old until he had grown to the 
full height of a man. 

4 . At length, being now a tall and athletic youth, 
Jason resolved to seek his fortune in the world. 
He had heard that he himself was a prince royal, 
sod that his father. King JBsoo, had been deprived 



of tlie Mngdom of lolchos by a certain Pelias, vbo 
would also have killed Jason had he not been 
hidden in the Centaur’s cave. And being come to 
the strength of a man, Jason determined to set all 
this business to rights, and to punish the wicked 
Pelias for wronging his dear father, and to cast him 
down from the throne and seat himself there instead. 

. s. With this intention he took a spear in each 
hand, and threw a leopard’s skin over his shoulders 
to keep off the rain, and set forth on his travels, 
with his long, yellow ringlets waving in the wind. 
The part of his dress on which he most prided him- 
self was a pair of sandals tliat had been his father’s. 
They were handsomely embroidered, and were tied 
upon his feet with strings of gold. 

6. I know not hoAV far Jason had traveled when 
he came to a turbulent river, which rushed right 
across his pathway, with specks of white foam 
among its black eddies, hurrying onward, and roar- 
ing angrily as it went. He stepped boldly into the 
raging and foamy cuireut and began to stagger away 
from the shore. 

7. Jason’s two spears, one in each hand, kept him 
from stumbling and enabled him to feel his way 
among the hidden rocks. When he was half way 
across, his foot was caught in a crevice betweern two 
rocks, and stuck there so fast that, in the effort to 
get free, he lost one of his golden-stringed sandals. 
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8. After traveling a pretty long distance, he came 
to a town situated at tbu foot of a mountain, and 
not a great way from the shore of the sea. On the 
outside of the town there was an immense crowd of 
peopla Jason inquired of one of iho multitude why 
so many persons were here assembled. 

9. “This is the kingdom of lolchos,” answered 
the man, “ and we are the subjects of King Pelias. 
Our monarch has summoned us together that we 
may see him sacrifice a black bull to bleptime. Yon- 
der is the king, where you see the smoke going up 
from the altar.” 

10. While the man spoke, ho eyed Jason with 
great curiosity, for his garb was quite unlike that 
of the lolchians, and it looked very odd to see a 
youth with a leopard’s skin over liis shouldei’s and 
each hand grasping a spear. Jason perceived, too, 
that the man stared particularly at his feet, one of 
which, you remember, was bare, while the other 
was decorated w’ith his father’s golden-stringed 
saadal. 

11. “Ijook at him! only look at him!” said the 
man to his next neighbor. “ Do you see ? lie wears 
hilt one sandal.” 

Upon this, first one person and then another be- 
gan to stare at Jason, and everybody seemed to be 
greatly struck with something in his aspect; though 
they turned their eyes much oftener towards his 
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than to any other part of his figure. Besides, 
he could hear them whispering to one another. 

13. Poor Jason was greatly abashed, and made up 
his mind that the people of lolchos were exceed- 
ingly ill bred to take such public notice of an acci- 
dental deficiency in his dress. Meanwhile, whether 
it was that they hustled him forward, or that Jason 
of his own accord thrust a passage through the 
crowd, it so happened that lie soon found himself 
close to the smoking altar where King Pelias was 
saciificing the black bull. 

II 

13. The murmur and hum of the multitude, in 
their surprise at the spectacle of Jason with his one 
bare foot, grew so loud that it distuibed the cerer 
monies; and the king, holding the great knife 
with which he was just going to cut the bull’s 
throat, turned angrily about and fixed his eyes on 
Jason. 

“ Ha ! ” muttered he, “ here is the one-sandaled 
fellow, sure enough. What can I do with him ? ” 

14 . "And he clutched more closely the great knife 
in his hand, as if he were half a mind to slay Jason 
instead of the black bulL "Die people round about 
caught up the king’s words, indistinctly as ' they 
were uttered ; and first there was a murmur among 
them, and then a loud shout. 
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" The one-sandaled man has come ! The proph* 
ecy must be fulfilled ! ” 

15. For you are 1o hnow that, many years before, 
King Pelias bad been told that a man with one 
sandal should cast him down from his throne. On 
this account he had given strict orders that nobody 
should ever come into his presence unless both 
sandals were securely tied upon his feet. 

16. In the whole course of {he king’s reign, he 
had never been tlirown into such a fright as by the 
spectacle of j)oor Ja.son’s bare foot. But, as he was 
naturally a bold and hard-hearted man, he soon took 
courage and began to consider in what way he might 
rid himself of this ten ible one-sandaled stranger. 

17. “ My good young man,” said King Pelias, tak- 
ing the softest tone imaginable in order to throw 
Jason off his guard, “ you are very welcome to my 
kingdom. Judging by your dress, you must have 
traveled a long distance ; for it is not the fashion to 
wear leopard skins in this part of the world. Pray, 
what may I call your name ? and where did you 
receive your education ? ” 

18. “My name is Jason,” answered the young 
stranger. “ Ever since my infancy I have dwelt in 
the cave of Chiron the Centaur. He was my in- 
structor and taught me music and horsemanship, 
and how to cure wounds, and likewise how to in* 
flict wounds with my weapons.” 
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u. "1 have heard of Chiron the sehoolmaster,” 
replied King Pelias. “ It gives me great delight to 
see one of his scholars at my court. But, to test 
how much you have 
under so excellent a teacher, will 
you allow me to ask you a 
single question?” 

“I do not pretend to be very 
wise,” said Jason. “ But ask me 
what you please, and I will 
answer to the best of my ability.” 

20. Now King Pelias meant 
cunningly to entrap the young 
man and to make him say some- 
thing that should be the cause of 
mischief and destruction to him- 
self. So, with an evil smile upon 
his face, he spoke as follows : 
"What would you do, brave 
Jason,” asked he, “if there were a man in the world by 
whom, as you had reason to believe, you were doomed 
to be ruined and slain — ^what would you do, I say, 
if that man stood before you and in your power? ” 
21. When Jason saw the malice and wickedtoess 
which King Pelias could not prevent from gleaming 
out of his eyes, he probably guessed that the 
had discovered what he came for, and that he uif 
tended to turn his own words against hinaell 





Si. Still be scorned to tell ft falsehood, like an 
a|»ight and honorable prince, as he was, he dete^ 
mined to speak ont the real truth. Since the king 
had chosen to ask him the question, and since Jason 
had promised him an, answer, there was no right 
way save to tell him precisely what would be the 
most prudent thing to do if he had his worst enemy 
in his power. 

88. Therefore, after a moment’s consideration, he 
spoke up with a firm and manly voice. 

I would send such a man,” said he, “ in quest of 
the Golden Fleece.” ’ 

24t This enterprise, you will understand, was of all 
others the most difficult and dangerous in the world. 
In the first place, it would be necessary to make a 
long voyage through unknown seas. There was 
hardly a hope or a possibility that any young man 
who should undertake this voyag«5 would either suc- 
ceed in obtaining the Golden Fleece or would sur- 
vive to return home and tell of the perils he had 
run. The eyes of King Pelias sparkled with joy, 
therefore, when he heard Jason’s reply. 

• 8B. “Well said, wise man with the one sandal!” 

cried he. “ Go, then, and at the peril of your life 
bring me back the Golden Fleece.” 

“ I go,” answered Jason. “ If I fail, you need not 
fear that I will ever come back to trouble you again. 
Bat if I return to lolchos with the pruse, thmi, 
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Pelias, you must liasteu down from your 
tihroue and give me your crown and scepter.” 

“That I will,” said the king, with a sneer. 
“ Meantime, I will keep them very safely for you.” 

ni 

26. The first thing that Jason thought of doing 
after he left the king’s presence was to go to 
Dodona and impure of the Talking Oak what course 
it was best U* puixue. This wonderful tree stood in 
the center of an ancient wood. Its stately trunk rose 
up a Imndred feet into the air and threw a broad 
and dense shadow over more than an acre of gi'ound. 

27. Standing beneath it, Jason looked up among 
the knotted branches and green leaves and into the 
mysterious heart of the old tree, and spoke aloud, 
as if he were addressing some person who was hid- 
den in the depths of the foliage. 

“ What shall I do,” said he, “ in order to win the 
Golden Fleece ? ” 

28. At first there was a deep silenee, not only 
within the shadow of the Talking Oak, but all 
through the solitary wood. In a moment or two, 
however, the leaves of the oak began to stir and 
rustle as if a gentle breeze were wandering amongst 
them, althoi^h the other trees of the wood were 
perfectly still. The sound grew louder and became 
like the roar of a high wind. 
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M. Bj and by Jason imagined Ibat be ooiild dia*' 
tinguisb words, but very oonfusedly, because eacb 
separate leaf of tbe tree seemed to be a tongue, and 
the whole myriad of tongues were babbling at once. 
But the noise waxed broader and deeper, until it 
resembled a toruado sweeping through the oak and 
making one great utterance out of the thousand and 
thousand of little mummi's which each leafy tongue 
had caused by its rustling. And now, though it 
still had the tone of mighty wind roaring among the 
branches, it was also like a deep b'^lsa voice speaking, 
as distinctly as a tree could be expected to speak, 
the following words : 

“Go to Argus the shipbuilder, and bid him 
build a galley with fifty oars.” 

80 . Then the voice melted again into the indistinct 
murmur of the rustling leaves and died gradually 
away. 

On inquiry among the people of lolchos, he found 
that there was really a man in the city, by the name 
of Arg^s, who was a very skillful builder of vessels. 
At Jason’s request, Argus readily consented to build 
him a galley so big that it should require fifty 
simig f[|Bn to row it ; although no vessel of such a 
mee and burden had heretofore been seen in the 
world. 

The new ship, which was called the Ai^, was 
soon made quite ready for 8e&' Jason vinted tiis 
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Talking Oak again, ai^, standing beside its bnge, 
rougb trunk, inquired what he should do next. 

81 . This time there was no such quivering of the 
leaves throughout the whole tree as there had been 
before. But after a while Jason observed that the 
foliage of a great branch which stretched above his 
head had begun to rustle, as if the wind were stir- 
ring that old bough, while all the other boughs of 
the oak were at rest. 

“Cut me oif,” said the branch, as soon as it 
could siMiak distinctly; “cut me off, cut me off, 
and carve me into a figure-head for your galley.” 

83 . Accordingly, Jason took the branch at its 
woid, and lopped it off the tree. A carver in 
the neighborhood engaged to make the figure- 
head. When the work was finished, it turned out 
to be the figure of a beautiful woman with a hel- 
met on her head, from beneath which the long ring- 
lets fell down upon her shoulders. On the left arm 
was a shield, and the right arm was extended as if 
pointing onward. 

88. Jason was del^hted with the oaken image, 
and gave the carver no rest until it was compleW 
and set up where a figure-head has always ^ood 
&«m that time to this, in the vessePs prow. 

“And now,” cried he, as he stood gazing at i^e 
calm, majestic hoe of the statue, “ I most go to. the 
Talking Oak and inquire what next to doi.” 



S4. “There is no need of that, Jason,’’ said a 
voice which, though it was far lower, reminded 
him of the mighty tones of the great oak. “ When 
you desire good advice, you can seek it of me.” 

Jason had been looking straight into the face of 
the image when these words were spoken. But he 
could hardly believe either his ears or his eyes. 
The truth was, however, that the oaken lips had 
moved, and, to all appearance, the voice had pro- 
ceeded from the statue’s mouth. 

85. Recovering a little from his surprise, Jason 
bethought himself that the image had been carved 
out of the wood of the Talking Oak, and that, 
therefore, it was really no great wonder, but, on the 
contrary, the most natural thing in the world that 
it should possess the faculty of speech. 

86 “Tell me, wondrous image,” exclaimed Jason 
— “since you inherit the wisdom of the Speaking 
Oak of Dodoua, whose daughter. you are — tell me 
where shall I find fifty bold j ouths who will 
take each of them an oar of my galley ? They must 
have sturdy arms to row, and brave hearts to 
encounter perils, or we shall never win the Golden 
Fleece.” 

“Go,” replied the oaken image, “go, summon all 
the heroes of Greece.” 

87. And, in fact, considering what a great deed 
was to be done, could any advice be wiser than this 
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wHcli Jason received from the figure-head of Im 
vessel ? He lost no time in sending messengers to all 
the cities and making known to the whole people 
of Greece that Prince Jason, the son of King ^son, 
was going in quest of the Fleece of Gold, and that 
he desired the help of forty-nine of the bravest and 
strongest young men alive to row his vessel and 
share his dangers. And Jason himself would be 
the fiftieth. 

88 At this news the adventurous youths all over 
the country began to bestir themselves. They came 
thronging to lolclios and clambered on board the 
new galley. Shaking hands with Jason, they assured 
him that they did not care a pin for their lives, but 
would help row the vessel to the remotest edge of 
the world, and as much farther as they might think 
it best to go. 

IV 

89 . If I were to tell you all the adventures of the 
Argonauts, it would take me till nightfall, and per- 
haps a great deal longer. There was no lack of 
wonderful events, any one of which would make a 
story by itself. After many adventures, they at last 
reached Golchis. 

so. When the king of the country, whose name 
was jEetes, heard of their arrival, he instantly sum- 
moned Jason to court. The king was stem and cruel 
looking , and, though he put on as polite and hoa* 
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pitable an explosion as he could, Jason did not like 
his face a whit better than that of the wicked King 
Pelias, who dethroned his father. 

41. “ You are welcome, brave Jason,” said King 
.i£etes. “Pray, are you on a pleasui'e "voyage? — or 
do you meditate the discovery of unknown islands ? 
— or what other cause has procured me the happi- 
ness of seeing you at my court ? ” 

42. “ Great sir,” replied Jason, “ I have come hither 
with a purpose which I now beg your majesty’s jier- 
'miasiou to execute. King Pelias, who sits on my 
father’s throne (to which he has no more right than 
to the one on ivhich your excellent majesty is now 
seated), has engjiged to come down from it and to 
give me his crown and scepter provided I bring him 
the Golden Fleece. This, as your majesty is aware, 
is now hanging on a tree here at CoJchis, and I 
humbly solicit your gracious leav^e to take it away.” 

48. In spite of himself, the king’s face twisted it- 
self into an angry frown ; for, above all things else 
in the world, he prized the Golden Fleece, and was 
even suspected of having done a very wicked act in 
order to get it into his own possession. It put him 
into the worst possible humor, therefore, to hear that 
the gallant Prince Jason and forty-nine of the bravest 
young warriors of Greece had come to Colchis with 
the sole purpose of taking away his chief treasure. 

4*. “Do you know,” asked Kbig -<EeteB, eying 



Jason very scernly, ^ what are the condi^ons wldeh 
you must fulfill before getting possession of the 
Golden Fleece ? ” 

“ I have heard,” rejoined the youth, " that a dragon 
lies beneath the tree on which the prize hangs, and 
that whoever approaches him runs the risk of being 
devtHired at a mouthful.” 

4S. True,” said the king, with a smile that did 
not look particularly good-natured. “Very true, 
young man ; but there are other things as hard,‘or 
perhaps a little hai'der, to be done before you can 
even have the privilege of being devoured by the 
dingon. For example, you must first tame my two^ 
brazen-footed and brazen-lunged bulls which Vulcan, 
the wonderful blacksmith, made for me. 

46. “ There is a furnace in each of their stomachs, 
and they breathe such hot fire out of their mouths 
and nostrils that nobody has hitherto gone nigh them 
without being instantly burned to a stnall, black 
cinder. What do you think of this, my brave Jason ? ” 

“I must encounter the peril,” auswered JaEsI^) 
“ since it stands in the way of my purpose.” 

47. “After taming the fiery bulls,” continued 
King .^etes, who was determined to scare Jason 
possible, “ you must yoke them to a plow, and 
plow the sacred earth in the Grove of Mars^ and 
some of the dragon's teeth from which Cadmw 
raised a crop of armed men. You and yoor nine 



Mul 'Ai^oants, my bold Jason^ aro bardly 
ci<a^Q%^elaoit{^ to %bt with such a host as will 
spittog Hp.** 

•IS. ^ My master, Chiron,” replied Jason, ‘^taught 
me Jong ago the story of Cadmus. Perhaps I can 
mhnage the quarrelsome sons of the dragon's teeth ' 
as well as Cadmus did.” 

“ I ^ li^h the dragon had him,” muttered King 
.^etes to himself. “We’ll see what my fire-breath- 
ing bulls will do for him. Well, Prince Jason,” he 
continued aloud and as complaisantly as he could, 
“make yourself comfortable for to-day, and to- 
morrow morning, since you insist upon it, you shall 
try your skill at the plow,” 

49. While the king talked with Jason a beautiful 
y<f>ang woman was standing behind the throne. 
She fixed her eyes earnestly upon the youthful 
stranger, and listened attentively to every word 
that was spoken ; and when Jason withdrew from 
the king’s presence, this young woman followed 
him out ol the room. 

m. “ I am the king’s daughter,” she said to him, 
^mid my name is Medea. I know a great deal of 
-n^h other young princesses are ignorant, and can 
dq many things which they would be afraid so 
Buteh as to dream ol If yon will trust to me, I 
CUBI' instruct you bow to tame the fiery bulls, and 
ismr the dragon’s teeth, and get the Golden Fleece.” 
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w. “ Indeed, beautiful princess,” answered Jason, 
“if you will do me this service, 1 promise to be 
grateful to you my whole life long. But how can 
you help me to do the things of which you speak? 
Are you an enchantress ? ” 

52. “Yes, Prince Jason,” answered Medea, with a 
smile, “you have hit upon the truth. I am an' 
enchantress. Circe, my father’s sister, taught me to 
be one. It is well for you that I am favorably 
inclined ; for, otherwise, you would liardly escape 
being 8 na 2 >|>e<l by the dragon.” 

“I should not so much care for the dragon,” 
replied Jason, “if I only knew how to manage the 
brazen-footed and fiery-lunged bulls.” 

63. “If you are as brave as I think you, and as 
you have need to be,” said Medea, “ your own bold 
heart will teach you that there is but one way of 
dealing with a mad bull. What it is I leave you 
to find out in the moment of peril. As for the 
fiery breath of these animals, I have a charmed 
ointment here which will prevent you from being 
burned up, and cure you if yon chance to be a little 
scorched,” 

54. So she put a golden ban into his hand and 
directed him how to apply the ointment which it 
contained, and where to meet her at midnight. 

“Only be brave,” added she, “and before day- 
break the brazen bulls shall be tamed.” 
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IRS.* The young man assured her tha^ hi8'''heart 
would iiot fail him. He tlieu rejoined his com- 
rades, and told them what had passed between the 
princess and himself, and warned them to be in 
readiness in case there might be need of their help. 

V 

66. At the appointed hour he met the beautiful 
Medea on the marble steps of the king’s palace. 
She gave • him a basket in which were the dragon’s 
teeth, just as they had been pulled out of the mon- 
ster’s jaws by Cadmus long ago. Medea then led , 
Jason down the palace steps, and through the silent 
streets of the city, and into the royal pasture ground, 
where the two brazen-footed bulls were kept. It 
was a starry night, with a bright gleam along the 
eastern edge of the sky, where the moon was soon 
going to show herself. 

67. At some distance before him he perceived four 
streams of fiery vapor, regularly appearing and 
again vanishing, after dimly lighting up the sur- 
rounding obscurity. These, you will understaml, 
were caused by the breath of the brazen bulls, which 
was quietly stealing out of their four nostrils as 
they lay chewing their cuds., 

88. At the first two or three steps which Jason 
nmde, the four fiery streams ajqwared to gush out 

somiewhat more plentifully ; for two brasen baU» 

11 



'lind beard bis foot tnunp and were lifting up tbeir 
bot noses to snuff tbe air. .He went a littie fsHber, 
and by tbe way in wbicb tbe red rapor now spou Wl 
forth be judged that tbe creatures bad got upon 
tbeir feet. Now be could see glowing sparks and 
vivid jets of dame. 

» Suddenly as a streak of lightning, on came the 
fiery animals, roaring like thunder and sending out 
sheets of white flame. Most distinctly Jason saw 
the two horrible creatures galloping right down 
upon him, their brazen hoofs rattling and ringing 
over the ground, and theii' tails sticking up stiffly 
into the air, as has always been the fashion with 
angry bulls. 

00. Their breath scorched the herbage before them. 
But as for Jason himself, thanks to Medea’s en- 
chanted ointment, the white flame curled around his 
body without injuring him a jot. 

01 Greatly encouraged at finding himself not yet 
turned into a cinder, the young man awaited the 
attack of the bulls. Just as the brazeb brutes fan- 
cied themselves sure of tossing him into the air, be 
caught one of them by the horn and tbe other by 
bis Borewed-up tail, and held them in a grip like that 
of an iron vise, one with biS right band, mid tbe 
otiber with his left. Well, be must have been ’^n- 
derfully strong in bis arms, to be sure. 

•s. But tbe secret tbe matter was tibnt tbe brttun 
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bulls were encbanted creatures, and tbat Jason bad 
broken tbe spell of tbeir fiery fierceness by bis bold 
way of bandling them. 

«8. It was now easy to yoke tbe bulls and to bar- 
ness them to tbe plow, and by tbe time tbat tbe 
moon was a quarter of her journey up the sky the 
plowed field lay before him, a large tract of black 
earth, ready to be sown with the dragon’s teeth. So 
Jason scattered them broadcast. 

Tbe moon was now high aloft in tbe heavens and 
threw its bright beams over the plowed field, where 
as yet there was nothing to be seen. 

64. But by and by all over the field there was 
something that glistened in the moonbeams like 
sparkling drops of dew. These bright objects 
sprouted higher, and proved to be the steel heads of 
spears. Then there was a dazzling gleam from a 
vast number of polished brass helmets, beneath 
which, as they grew farther out of the soil, ap- 
peared the dark and bearded visage§ of wasriiors 
struggling to free themselves from the imprisoning 
earth. 

65. The first look tbat they gave at the upper 
world was a glare of wrath, and defiance. He:^ 
were seen their bright bratetplates ; in every right 
hand there was a sword or a spear, and on each left 
arm. a shield ; and when this strange crop of war- 
Hen had but half grown out of the eaiilv tibwy 



straggled — such was their impatience of restraint^ 
and, as it were, tore themselve^i up by the roots. 

06 . Wherever a dragon’s tooth hajd fallen, there 
stood a man armed for battle. They made a clangor 
with their swords against their shields, and eyed 
one another fiercely ; for they had come into this 
beautiful world, and into the peaceful moonlight, 
full of rage and stoimy passions, and ready to take 
the life of every human brother, in recompense of 
the boon of their own existence. 

07. For a while the warriors stood flourishing 
their weapons, chushing their swowls against their 
shields, and boiling ov(>r with the retl-hot thirst 
for battle. At last the front I’ank caught sight of 
Jason, who, beholding the flasli of so many weapons 
in the moonlight, had thought it best to draw his 
sword. 

08. In a moment all the sous of the dragon’s teeth 
appeared to take Jason for au enemy ; and crying 
with one voice, “ Guard the Golden Fleece !” they 
ran at him with • uplifted swords and protruded 
spears. Jason knew that it would be impossible to 
withstand this bloodthirsty battalion with his single 
arm, but determined, since there was nothing better 
to be done, to die as valiantly as if he himself had 
sprang from a dragon’s tooth. 

as. Medea, however, bade hits snatch up a stone 
Ihom the i^und. 
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“Throw it among them qtiiekly 1 ” cried die. “It 
is the only way to save yonrselt” 

The armed men were now so nigh that Jason 
could discern the fire flashing out of their enraged 
eyes, when he let fly the stone, and saw it strike the 
helmet of a tall warrior who was rushing upon him 
with his blade aloft. 

. W. The stone glanced from this man’s helmet to 
the shield of his nearest comrade, and thence flew 
right into the angry face of another, hitting him 
smartly between the eyes. 

Each of the three who had been struck by the 
stone took it for granted that his next neighbor 
had given him a blow ; and instead of running any 
farther towards Jason, they began a fight among 
themselves. 

71 . The confusion spread through the host, 
so that it seemed scarcely a moment before they 
were all hacking, hewing, and stabbing at one 
another. 

In an incredibly diort space of time — almost as 
short, indeed, as it had taken them to grow up — ^all 
of the hei'oes of the dragou^s teeth were stretched 
lifeless bn the field. 

And there was the end of the army that had 
sprouted from the dn^n’s teeth. That fierce and 
feverish fight was the only enjoyment which they 
had tasted on this beautiful earth. 
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Agreeably to Medea’s advice,. Jason went in 
the morning to th^ palace of King Jletes. Entering 
tbe presence chamber, he stood at t^ foot of the 
throne and made a low obeisance. 

“ Your eyes look heavy, Prince Jason,” observed 
the king; “you appear to have spent a l^eepless 
night. I hoj)e you have been considering the matter 
a little more wisely, and have concluded not to get 
yourself scorched to a cinder in attempting to tame 
my brazen-lunged bulls.” 

73 . “ That ' is already accomplished, may it please 
your majesty,” replied Jason. “The bulls have 
been tamed and yoked ; the field has been jdowed ; 
the dragon’s teeth have been sown broadcast and 
harrowed into tho soil ; the crop of armed warriors 
have sprung up, and they have slain one another to 
the last man. And now I solicit your majesty’s 
permission to encounter the dragon, that I may take 
down the Golden Fleece from the tree and de;[)art 
with my nine and forty comrades.” 

King jEetes scowled and looked very angry 
and greatly disturbed ; for he knew that, in accofd- 
ance with his kingly promise, he ought now 'to 
|MSietnit Jason to win the Fleece if his coun^ and 
skill should enable him to do so. > 

75. “You never would havi succeeded in 
boiaseBS, young man,” said h^ “if my undutifid 



dkaghtdr Medea had not helped you with h«r 
enchantments. Had yon acted fairly, you would 
have been at this instant a black cinder or a 
handful of white ashes. I forbid you, on pain of 
death, to make any more attempts to get the 
Holden Fleece. To speak my mind plainly, you 
shall never set eyes on so much as one of its 
glfefeping locks.” 

TV. JTason left the king’s presence in great sor- 
row and anger. But, as he was hastening down 
the palace , steps, the Princess Medea called after 
him and beckoned him to return. 

“ What says King .^etes, my royal and upright 
father?” inquired Medea, slightly smiling. “Will 
he give you the Golden Fleece without any further 
risk or trouble?” 

77. “On the contrary,” answered Jason, “he is 
very angry with me for taming the brazen bulls 
and sowing the dragon’s teeth. And he forbids 
me to make any more attempts, and positively 
refuses to give up the Golden Fleece whether I 
slay the dragon or no.” 

78. “Yes, Jason,” said the prino^ “and I ^u 

tell you’ more. Unless you set sail from Gohdds 
before to-morrow’s sunrise, the lung memts to 
burn > your fifty-oared galley and put yourself .pd 
your forty-nine brave comrades to the swotd. But 
be courage. The Golden Fleece yea 
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hare, if it lies within the power of ^ my «»• 
ehantments to get it for you. Wait for me hero 
an hour before midnight.” 

79. At the appointed hour you might again have 
seen Prince Jason and the Princess MedeJi, side 
by side, stealing through the streets of Colchis, on 
their way to the sacred grove, in the center of 
which the Golden Fleece was suspended to a tree. 

80. Jason followed Medea’s guidance into the 
Grove of Mars, where the great oak trees that 
had been growing for centuries threw so thick a 
shade that the moonbeams struggled vainly to 
find their way through it. Only here and there 
a glimmer fell upon the leaf-strewn earth, or now 
and then a breeze stirred the boughs aside and 
gave Jason a glimpse of the sky, lest, in that deep 
obscurity, he might forget that there was one 
overhead. 

81. At length, when they had gone farther and 
farther into the heart of the duskiness, Medea 
squeezed Jason’s hand. 

“ Look yonder,” she whispered. “ Do you see it ? ” 

Gleaming among the venerable oaks there was a 
radiance, not like the moonbeams, but rather re> 
sembling the golden glory of the setting sun. It 
proceeded from an object which appeared to be sus- 
pended at about a man’s height from the ground,, a 
little farther within the wood* 
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Ml " What 18 it ? ” asked Jasoo. 

“Have you come so far to seek it,” exclaimed 
Medea, “ and do you not recognise fcbe meed of all 
your toils and perils when it glitters before your 
eyes ? It is the Golden Fleece.” 

88. Jason went onward a few steps farther, and 
then stopped to gaze. Oh, how beautiful it looked, 
shini^ with a marvelous light of its own, that 
prize IfHch so many heroes had longed to behold, 
but had perished in the quest of it either by the 
perils of their voyage or by the fiery breath of the 
brazen-lunged bulls ! 

84. “ How gloriously it shines ! ” cried Jason, in a 
rapture. “ It has surely been dipped in the richest 
gold of sunset Let me hasten onward and take it 
to my bosom.” 

“ Stay,” said Medea, holding him back. “ Have 
you forgotten what guards it ? ” 

88. To say the truth, in the joy of beholding the 
object of his desires, the terrible dragon had quite 
slipped out of Jason’s memory. Soon, however, 
something came to pass that reminded him what 
perils were still to be encountered. 

86. An •antelope, that probably mistook the yellow 
radiance for sunrise, came bounding fleetly through, 
the grove. He was rushing straight towards ^e 
Golden Fleece, when suddenly thOre was a frightinl 
hies, and the immense head and hall the eealy. 



of ijie djnigoit weio tlirust forth — for he was twitffced 
round the trunk of the tree on which the FleiMife' 
hung — ond seudng the poor antelope, swallowed 
him with one Inap' of his jaws. 

8T. The dragon had probably heard the voice#; 
for, swift as lightning, his black head and forked 
tongue came hissing among the trees again, dart* 
ing full forty feet at a stretoli. As it approached, 
Medea tossed a magic potion right down the mon* 
ster’s wide-open thioat. Immediately, with an out- 
rageous hiss and a tremendous wriggle, flinging 
his tail up to the tiptop of the tallest tree and shat- 
tering all its branches as it crashed heavily doWU 
again, the dragon fell at full length upon the 
gi'ound and lay quite motionless. 

88. “ It is only a sleeping })otion,” said the enchant- 
ress to Prince Jason. “Quick! Snatch the prize and 
letuH Itegono. You have Avon the Golden Fleece.” 

Jason caught the Fleece from the tree and huirried 
through the grove, the deep shatlows of which were 
illuminated, as he passed, by the golden glory of the 
precious object that he bore along. 

8S. Jason found the heroes seated on the benches 
of the gnlley, with their oara held perpendicularly, 
ready to let fall into the water. 

As he drew near, he heanl the Talking Image 
calling to him with more than ordinary eagenfaaM) 
in its grave, sweet voice : 



" Make kasie, Prince Jason ! Fin* your life, make 
kaate!” 

90 . With one bound, he leaped aboard. At right 
of the glorious radiance of the 
Golden Fleece, the nine and forty 
heroes gave a mighty shout, and 
Orpheus, striking his harp, sai^ 
a song of triumph, to the cadence 
of which the galley flew over the 
water, homeward bound, as if 
careering along with wings. 

I. Jf'tds. fsi'chta. €hi'-- 

rtn. J'tOn. F«1i fts. S&n'^: shoes 
consisting of soles strapped to the feet. 
T&r^t lent ; disturbed •, roused to great 
commotion. V^'ttne, O&rb: dress. 

Botp'ttr; a staff carried by a king as a sign of his authority. 

iiL Sd dS'na. Ar'gts. Qallejl: a vessel with, oars, used 
by ancient people. Prow: the forepart of a vessel. SNr'^: 
strong. &iooaii'tir: meet. 

IT. OOr'dils. Mi'Vti Mbdlttte: intend; think seriously. 
Sillflt: ask earnestly. Tdl'ean. Cftd'mu. Ar'gAn«»ti. 
CSm'plit Sint politely. Xede'd. 

T. dbsQd'il^: darkness. CUn'ffer: a sharp, harsh, ring* 
ingsound. Prd trtid‘'9d: thrust out. BattaPiim: body of troops. 

Ti. 6 bei'sangs : bosr. Sdspind'ed : hung. Xtsd : reward; 
Fe^n : drink ; dose ; usually of liquid medicine, filft'- 
8d nit M: lighted up ; brightened, ^phans. Ol'daote: tha 
dose or fall oi a strain of mnuo. 




E«y oomposlng ‘‘Tbs Star-Spugled Bbshw’' 

The Star-Spangled Banner 
By Fbanois Sooxx Kby 

Fmcis Scott Key (1780-1843); An American lawyer, 
who will be remembered aa the author of “'Phe Star- 
Spangled Banner." 

Daring the second war with England, in 1814, the British 
made an attack upon the city of Baltimore. The British 
war tdiips moved up near Fort McHenry and opened a heavy 
Sre of cimnon balls, bomb shells, imd rockets. These latter 
were made like our well-known sky rockets, and conld be 
thrown at the enemy. 

Daring the battle some Americans, one of whom was 
Francis Scott Key, carried a flag ef trace ont to the Brithdi 




ftMt to MK«T« iltfl relaiae of aa Amerioan oitisen vrhQ bad 
b«U)t takoo prtRoner. Tbe Ameneam were detatned om 
n%ht <m a ship far to the rear of the attack. Daring the, 
n%ht they lUteoed anxiously to the sonnd of the guns, and 
watched the red rockets and the bursting bombs, being tore 
tiipA, as long 08 the firing continued, the fort still held ont ; 
bot late in the night the gnns became silent. Did it mean 
that the attack had been repulsed ? Or had the fort sur* 
rendered ? Only daylight would tell. 

Dedore dawn the anxious Americans wore watching. The 
filftit faint light of day showed them the stars and stripes still 
floating over the fort ; thou they know that the attack had 
failed and that the Americans wore victor ions. 

While on the deck of the British war ship, Mr. Key com' 
posed the poem which has become our national anthem. 

1. Oh, say ! can you see, hy the dawn’s early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s 
last gleaming — 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through 
the clouds of the fight, 

O’er the ramparts we watcl>ed, were s(t gallantly 
strejiming ? 

And. the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bnintiiig 
in air. 

Gave proof through the night that our flag was 
, still there. 

Oh, say! does that star-spangled banner yet 
wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of th^e 

brave? 
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9 . Oa that shore dimly seen through the miits of 
the deep, 

"Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence 
reposes, ^ 

What is that which the breeze o’er the tower- 
ing steep, 

As it fit fully blows, now conceals, how dis- 
closes ? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first 
beam : 

In full glory reflected now shines on the 
stream ; 

’Tis the star-spangled banner ; oh ! long may it 
wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave ! 

8, And where is that band who so vanntingly 
sivore 

That the havoc of war and the battle’s con- 
fusion 

A home and a country should leave us no 
more ? 

Their blood has washed out their foul foot- 
' steps’ pollution ; 

No refuge could save the hireling and slave 

From the terror of flight or the gloom of the 
grave; 



And tlie star-spangled banner in triumpli doth 
wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home- of the braVe. 

4 Oh ! thus be it ever when freemen shall stand 
BetM'-een their loved homes and war’s desolation ! 

Blessed with victory and peace, may the heaven- 
rescued land 

_ Praise the Power that hath made and pre- 
served us a nation ! 

Th^ conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto, " In God is oui- trust ; ” 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall 
wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. 

Bftm'p&rts: walls surrounding a place for its defence. 
Tow's! ing: very high. Y&ant'lug Ijt'- boastingly; brag- 
gingly. H&v'fio : destruction ; ruin. Pol lu'tion: uncleatt- 
ness. Hire'Ung : oue who serves for gain only. 

Young men, you are the architects of your own 
fortunes. Rely on your own strength of body and 
soul. Take for your star self-reliance. Eneigy, 
invincible determination, -with a right motive, are 
the levers that move the world. Xiove your God 
and your fellowmen. Love truth and virtue. Love 
your country and obey its laws. 


nuitnt 
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My Native Land 
Bt Sir Waltbr Scott 

Sit Walter Sootfc (1771-1832) : A Scotch poet and novelist. 
“Marmion,” “The Lady, of the Lake,” and “The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel ” are conddered the best of his poems ; 
and of his many novels probably “Ivanhoe” and “ Kenil- 
worth” are most read. Children enjoy “The Tales of a 
Grandfather,” stories from Scottish history written for his 
own little grandson. 

This selection is from “The Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 

1. Breatlies there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

“ This is my own, my native land ! ” 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned. 
As home his footsteps he hath turaed 
From wandering on a foreign strand ? 

8. If such there breathe, go, mark him well I 
For him no minstrel raptures swell. 

High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim — 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf. 

The wretch, concentered all in self,- 
Living shall forfeit fair renown. 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung. 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 

• Strftad: shore. P6lf: money; riebes. Ctofto'tfesd: com 
oentmted; fixed. 
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HttOtiilg the Grieely^ 

By Thbodoqb BoosEveLT 


Theodore Boosevelt (1S68 — ^): The tweoty-rixth Plesi- 
deut of the United States. He was made Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy in X897, and the next year resigned to organise 
with Dr. Leonard Wood the First U. S. Cavalry Volunteers, 
popularly called Roosevelt’s Rough Riders. The regiment 
distinguished itself in action in Cuba, and Roosevelt was 
made colonel for gallantry in the battle of La Quasina. In 
1898 he was elected Governor of New York, and in 1900 Vice- 
Precident. On the death of President McKinley, September 
14, 1901, he became Presidcrt. Ue has done much big game 
shooting in the West, and is the author of a number of books, 
among which are " The Winning of tho West ” and “ The Life 
of Gouvemeur Morris.” 


1. That evening we almost had a visit from one 
of the animals we were after. Several times we 
had heard at night the musical calling of the bull 
elk — a sound to which no writer has 
as yet done justice. 

8. This particular night, whon 
we were in bed and the fire was 
smoldering, we Were roused by a 
ruder noise — a kind of grunt- 
ing or roaring whine, an- 
swered by the frightened 
snorts of the ponies. It was a bear which bad 
evidently not seen the fira, as it came Irom beltind 
the bank, and had probably been attracted by the 
smell of the horses. 

• 11m ^ Hvnttag Tr^ Of « 



9 . Alter it made oxit what we wei-e, it, Stayed 
round a si^ort while, again uttered its |>eculiar roar^ 
ing grunt and went oS. We had seisied our rifles and 
had run out into the w'oods, but in the darkn^^ 
could see nothing ; indeed, it was rather lucky we 
did not stumble across the bear, as he could have 
made short work of us when we were at such a 
disadvantage. 

4 Next day we went off on a long tramp through 
the woods and along the sides of the canyons. There 
were plenty of berry bushes growing in clusters, 
and all around these there were fresh tracks of bear. 
But the gi'izzly is also a flesh-eater, and has a great 
liking for cai-rion. 

«. On visiting the place where Memfield had 
killed the black bear, we found that the grizzlies 
had been there before us, and had utterly devoured 
the carcass, with cannibal relish. Hardly a scrap 
Was left, and we turned our steps toward where lay 
the bull elk I had killed. 

« It was quite late in the afternoon when we 
reached the place. A grizzly had evidently been at 
the carcass during the preceding night, for his great 
footprints were in the ground all around it, and the 
carcass itself was gnawed and tom and partially 
covered with earth and leaves ; for the grissly has 
a curious habit of burying all of his prey that he 
does not at the moment need* 




7 . A great many ravens had been 
feeding on the body, and* they wheeled 
about over the tree tops above us, utter- 
ing their barking croaks. 

8. The forest was composed mainly of what are 
called ridge-pole pines, which grow close together, 
and do not branch out until the stems are thirty or 
forty feet from the ground. Beneath these trees 
we walked over a carpet of pine needles, upon 
which our moccasined feet made no sound. The 
woods seemed vast and lonely, and their silence was 
broken now and then by the strange noises always 
to be heard in the great forests, and which seem to 
mark the sad and everlasting oniiest of the wildm*- 
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9 . We climbed up along tbe trunk o£ a delil tree 
which had toppled over until its upper branohet 
struck in the limb crotch of another, that thus sup* 
ported it at an angle halfway in its fall. When above 
the ground far enough to prevent the bear’s smelling 
u% we sat still to wait for his approach until, in 
the gathering gloom, we could no longer see the 
sights of our rifles, and could but dimly make out 
the carcass of the great elk. 

10. It was useless to wait longer, and we clam- 
bered down, and stole out to the edge of the woods. 
The forest here covered one side of a steep, almost 
canyon-like ravine, whose other side was bare, except 
of rock and sage brush. Oiic(* o«it from under the 
trees there was still plenty of light, although the 
sun had set, and we crossed over some fifty yards 
to the opposite hillside and crouched down under a 
bush to see if |>erchance some animal might not also 
leave the cover. 

11. To our right the ravine sloped downward 
toward the valley of the Bighorn River, and far on 
its other side we could catch a glimpse of the great 
main chain of the Rockies, their snow peaks glinting 
crimson in the light of the set sun. 

i». Again we waited quietly in the growing dusk, 
until the pine trees in our front blended into one 
darli^ frowning mass. We saw nothing; but the 
wild creatures of the forest had|>egun to stir abroad* 



The otrls hooted dismally from the tof» of the tall 
trees, and two or three times a harsh, wailing cry, 
probably the voioe of some lynx or wolverine, arose 
from the depths of the woods. 

18. At last, as we were rising to leave, we heard 
the sound of the breaking of a dead stick from the 
spot where we knew the carcass lay. It was a 
sharp, sudden noise, perfectly distinct from the 
natural creaking and snapping of the branches; just 
such a sound as would be made by the tread of 
some heavy creature. “Old Ephraim” had come 
back to the carcass. 

14 . A minute afterward, listening with strained 
ears, w'e heard him brush by some dry twigs. It 
was entirely too dark to go in after him; but we 
made up our minds that on the morrow he should 
be ours, 

n 

16 . Eaily the next morning we were over at the 
elk carcass, and, as we expected, found that the 
bear had eaten his fill at it during the night. His 
tracks showed him to be an immense fellow, and 
were so fredb that we doubted if he had left long 
before ^e anived; and we made tip our minds to 
follow him up and try to find his Imr. ^ 

!«• My companion was a sldllfu! tracker, aad,we, 
took up the tml at once. I'or some distaocs it 1^ 
over the soft^ yielding carpet of moss Slid 



udedles, and the footprints were quite emitly nutde 
out, although we could follow them but slowly ; for 
we had, of course, to keep a sharp lookout ahead 
and around us as we walked noiselessly on in the 
somber half light always prevailing under the great 
pine trees. 

17 . We made no sound ourselves and every little 
sudden noise sent a thrill through luo as I peered 
about, with each sense on the alert. Two or thi*ee 
of the ravens that we had scared from the carcass 
flew overhead, croaking hoarsely ; aud the pine tops 
moaned and sighed in the slight breeze — for pine 
trees seem to be ever in motion, no matter how light 
the wind. 

18. After going a few hundred yards the tracks 

turned off on a w^ell-beaten path made by the elk ; 
the woods were in many places cut up by these 
game trails, which had often become as distinct as 
ordinary footpaths. The beast’s footprints were 
perfectly plain in the dust, and he had lumbered 
along up the path until near the middle of the hill- 
side, where the ground broke away and there were 
hollows and bowlders. , 

19 . Here there had been a windfall, aud the dead 
. faces lay among the living, piled across one another 

hci all directions ; while between and around them 
sprouted up a thick ^wth of young spruces and 
etbur The trail turned off into the 



tangled thicket^ witkin wMck it was almost certsdn 
we ^wmld find our quarry. 

aft. We could still follow the tracks, by the slight 
scrapes of the claws ou the bark, or by the beut and. 
broken twigs; and we advanced with noiseless cau- 
tion, slowly climbing over the dead tree trunks and 
upturned stumps, and not letting a branch rustle or 
ton our clothes. When in the middle of the 
thicket, we crossed what was almost a breastwork of 
fallen logs, and Merrifield, who was leading, passed 
by the upright stem of a great pine. 

81. As soon as he was by it he sank suddenly on 
one knee, turning half round, his face fairly aflame 
with excitement; and as I strode past him, with 
my rifle at the ready, there, not ten steps off, was 
the great bear, slowly rising from his bed among 
the young spruces. lie had heard us, but appar- 
ently hardly knew exactly where or what we were, 
for he reared up on his haunches, sideways to us. 

22. Then he saw us and dropped down again on 
all fours, the shaggy hfuron his neck and shoul- 
ders seeming to bristle as he turned toward us. 
As he sank down on his fore feet I had raised the 
rifle ; his head was bent slightly down, and when I 
saw the top of the white bead fldrlj between his - 
small, glittering, evil eyes, I pttll^ the trigger;; ,; 

88. Half rising up, the huge beast fell orev cm his 
1^6 in the death throes, the ball having gcme Into 





He reared ap on hie haonohee. 


hib brain, striking as fairly between the eyes as 
if tbe distance had been measured by a carpenter^s 
rule. 

84. The whole thing was over in twenty seconds 
from the time I caught sight of the game ; indeed, 
it was over so quickly that the grizzly did not have 
time to show fight at all, or come a step toward 
us. It was the first I had ever seen, and I felt not 
a little proud as I stood over the great brindled 
bulk which lay stretched out at length in the cool 
shade of the evergreens. 

». He was a monstrous fellow, much lai^r than 


any I liava aeon ainaa, aHva or bronght In 

dead by the huntera. As near as we eonld esti> 
mate<— for of course we had nothing with which to 
weigh more than very small portions^^he must 
have weighed about twelve hundred pounds ; aud 
^pugh this is not so large as some of his Hnd are 
;|||dd to grow in California, it is yet a very unusual 
size .^r a bear. He was a good deal heavier than 
ahy t>t our horses ; and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that we were able to skin him. 

96. He must have been very old, his teeth and 
claws being all worn down and blunted; but 
hevertheless he had been living in plenty, for 
was as fat as a prize hog, the layers of his back 
being a finger’s length in thickness. 

97. He was still in the summer coat, las hidr 
being short, and in color a curious brindled brown, 
somewhat like that of certain bulldogs ; while all 
the bears we shot afterward had the long, thick 
winter fur, cinnamon or yellowish brown. 

98. By the way, the name of this bear has refer* 
ence to its character and not to its color, and should, 
I suppose, be properly spelled “ grisly in the sense 
of horrible, exactly as we speak of a “ grisly 
specter’’ — and not “grizzly;” but piSNrhaps the latter 
way of spelling it is too well establi^ed to be now 
changed. 
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3L« Smdlfdtrlng: buruiug amd amoking without fiamd* 
Cftn^ydiii : deep gorges or hollows between steep bAnks^ worn 
by water courses. C&r'rl dn : dead bodies of animals, unfit 
for food. Cftn'nl bal : an animal tliat devours its own kind* 
Sfigs brtiifii : a low ahrub wiiioli grows in great quantities on 
the plains of the Western United States. Old Sphralm ** : 
a hunter^s name for the grizzly bear. 

IT. lAit: llio bed of a wild beast. On the alert : on the 
lookout against dangex*. Bdud'dSri : larj^o stones worn 
smooth by tlie action of water ; rocks, rounded or not, car- 
ried by natural agencies far from their native bed. Wlnd'fifdif : 
portion of a forest blown down in a wind storm, : 

the animal hunted foi. Spdc'tir • ghost. 


The spring is pleasant. The air is warm. Flowers are in 
blossom. The daVs and nights are equal. 

Summer also will be pleasant. The air will be hot. Many 
flowers will bo in blossom. Tlie days will be long. 

Winter was not so pleasant. The air was cold. The flowers 
were not in blossom. The days were short. 

Which sentences tell (1) how things are now ; (2) how 
they were ; (3) how they will be ? 

Write these sentences as if (1) winter were here j (2) as 
if it were still to come. 



Words in Fourth Reader 


A b4n'd6n : give up. 
Hc'ciLT&gf: correctness. 

S'teg. 

JU'mSd. 
k m&tn' : busily. 
&m4z«'ment: surprise. 

A' pi a. 

ftr'ehi tSct ; a person 
skilled in the art of 
building. 

Ar'g6 nftwts. 

Ar'gus. 

As'p&ct: appearance; 
look. 

As pir'ing : rising upward, 
fis sail^' : attacked, 
fis sfiv'er at 6d ; said ear- 
nestly. 

assured (sh^rd'): sure; 
certain. 

y 

a stin'dSr*: apart ; in two. 
at'ni&s phere (fSr) ; air. 
awea'ij^; tired. 
ktmr^' : twisted toward 
one side. 


bad«: ordered, 
ba/ni : a gummy sub- 
stance which flows 
from the fir tree, 
bal’sam: a gummy sub- 
stance which flows 
from the fir tree, 
bal'&s trade: a railing 
along the edge of a 
bridge or staircase, 
barg'feg: roomy boats to 
carry goods or passen- 
gers. 

bar'na cl^ : small shell- 
fish which fasten them- 
selves on rocks, tim- 
bers, other animals, 
etc. 

base: a kind of fish, 
bat tal'ion (ylin) : body 
of troops. 

ba zaar ’ : in the East a 
shop where goods are 
kept for sale, 
baiike': perhaps, 
ba u&v'd lent: kind. . 
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deprived of 
feeling, as by cold. 
b6 sSecV : beg ; ask ear- 
nestly. 

bfl'lbwg: great waves of 
the sea. 

Bis n& g&r'. 

blitlM's6m« : gay ; cheer- 
ful. 

bdard : go on deck of. 
bowl'dSrg : large stones 
worn smooth by the 
action of water ; rocks, 
rounded or not, earned 
by natural agencies far 
from their native bed. 
brfitii'rfin: brothers, 
brin'y^; salty, 
buoy (bwoi): a floating 
object chained in place 
to mark a channel or 
to show the position of 
something under the 
water, as a rock, 
bflr'dtfn ; the chorus of a 
song. 

bttr'r6«?g : holes in the 
ground, made for homes 
by certain animals. 
bttsVllng: noisy; active. 


c&'deng«: the dose or ’fsll 
of a strain of musia 

Cad'mus. 

cdn'ul bal : an animal that 
devours its own kind. 

c& npe?' : a small, light 
boat. 

c^n'youg : deep gorges or 
hollows between steep 
banks, worn by water 
courses, 

chp'tlve: a prisoner taken 
in war. 

cflr'a vdn r a company of 
travelers through a 
desert 

ciii 'rl 6n : dead bodies of 
animals, unfit for food. 

c4t'a rflets : great falls of 
water over steep places. 

§61' e bra t6d : famous ; 
well known. 

Cftn'tftwrg. 

§6r'6 m6 nl<9s : fonns of 

^ politeness. 

char'l if : kindness to the 
poor. 

Oha^ mg'zni' : a birch ca- 
noe. 

€hi'r6n. 
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: a towa in Portu- 
gal- 

cl%'gor: a sharj>, harsh, 
ringing sound, 
clfiav^ : cut ; part. 
c|i'ent: one who asks ad- 
5 vice of a lawyer. 

mfind'Sd : praised. 
06111 pass'MJU iit^ : 

(j>fch) pityingly. 
c6mp6lfod': forced, 

obliged. 

cbm'pla* sAnt ly : politely. 
c6ni pr6 hfind' : under- 
stand. 

c6n cSn'tfirisd : c o n c e n - 
trated; fixed. 
c6nfid’ing: trusting. 
o6n jBc'tfire: guess. 
c6n jur/ : lieg earnestly, 
cbn'jllr 6r : a magician. 
c6n' sB quBnt 1 ; accord- 
ingly : as a result. 
cBn 8trfic''tion(8htin): man- 
ner oi building; ar- 
rangement 

c6n vSrt'Bd : changed. 
cBnve^'; cwtied. 
o6v'6rt : shelter. 


Oy'sd^: men like B6lf- 
inson Crusoe, the hero 
of the story of that 
name. He was a ship- 
wrecked sailor who 
lived many years on an 
uninhabited island. 

dB ci'sMin : fixed pur- 
(sizh) pose. 

deficiency (dB flsh'eu qf ) : 
want. 

de lib’er tte : slow and 
careful. 

de raurtf '1 : soberly. 

dis gMig^d': dressed for the 
purpose of conceal- 
ment. 

dig'mal: sad, 

divert' : turn aside. 

D6 do'nd. 

dreur'i Bst : most comfort- 
less and sorrowful. 

drow'gy; sleepy. 

Bd'djting: movii^ in a 
circle. 

6 merged' : came out 

Bm'l grants: emigrants sire 
people who have left 
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one country to settle 
in another. 

I fin. caun'tfir : meet, 
fin'fir^: force and reso- 
lution ; power for 
work. 

fin tfir tftm'iuent ; amuse- 
ment. 

fi quipp^V: dressed ; fit- 
ted out. 

6s pud': saw. 
fi thc'i'fi al : lie.'iveiily. 

fw*t'ljr: nimbly, 
feats: tricks, 
fee: charge, 
ffis'ti val§ : feasts, 
fi'bratts : composed of 
fibers or threads; tough, 
fl dfil'i ty : faithfulness, 
fis'sur^c a narrow open- 
(fish) ing. 

flt'ful: changeable, 
flfit^nt : wave ; spread out. 
flefi : run away, 
film's^: thin, 
ffir beAr': keep from. 
ibv'dgn : belonging to 
other countries. 
fdurBodrg: eighty. 


frjivd: deceit; cheat. f 
frfith'y : full of bubbles. 
fUuc'tion8(shUfi§): actions 
suitable to a business 
or profession. 

gdl'lant: brave. 
gdl'](?y • a ve8.sel with 
oars, use<l by ancient 
pt'ople. 
garb: dress. 

Giv 'z^H : the sun. 
go'nie?g : spirits ; powerful 
fairies. 

giving ear: listening. 
gldr<?: stare; look fiercely. 
glo<9: joy; mirth. 
gl6s«’jt: smooth and shin- 
ing. 

grfit'i tud<? : thankfulness 
grfiv 1 tft'tion (slitiu) : the 
law of nature by which , 
all bodies are drawn 
toward one another. 
Great Wall, the: a wall 
fourteen hundred miles 
long, built many hun- 
dreds of years ago for 
the defense of the Chi* 
neve Empire. 



gt«6AiWard ; tmf green wbo im|>o8^ upon oili* 
with grass. era 

guftrdl an : one to whose in cr6 du'li tf : nnbelidL 
care a person or thing in'finit^lj^: beyond meal* 
fe committed. ure ; greatly. 

^gftKg: long-winged sea- ingenuity: skill; in- 
birda ventiveness. 

* in hgr'it mge : possession, 

l^v'bc: destruction; ruin, in scrip' tion (shttin) : that 
h§ieg'6rg : l&rge ropes. .which is inscribed or 

hfir'mit: a man who lives written, especially on a 
apart from other peo- building or monument, 
pie. . In staled': placed in office. 

hiri6(?k : a small mound, in stinc'tiv*? : acting ac- 
hire'ling : one who serves cording to one’s nature. 

for gain only. in t6r gede': speak in one’s 

hOp'pSr: a box through behalf. 

which grain passes into in t5l'6r a bl<9 : not to be 

a milL borne. 

HQt^'sA»n. in' va lid : one who is weak 

hbv'grg: covers; shelters. from illnesa 

hft mir i a' tion (sh b n ) : I 51 '€h5s. 
shame ; disgrace. 

I Ja'son. 

il l&'mi nfit 5d : 1 i ght ed jbn'gltfg : thickets of trees 
up ; brightened. and vinea 

im iig'i na tivfl : full of 

fanciea Ka^A : the hedgehog. , 

Imp&t'liobs: hasty. king; cows. 

Im pds'tor : a cheat ; one ilbn!^A.t : a man who- re- 
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reives a rank which ehtol cai I relating to 

entitlcfs him to be tools and machinery, 
called Sir; as, SirWal- mSdh'anigm: arranga- 
’ ter Scott. ment of the parts of 

anything. 

lilg : go slowly. Me de'a. * 

IMr: the bed of a wild mgd'it&te: intend; think 
beast. seriously. 

1^: meadow; field. meed: reward. 

l§agttes : a league is a min'd rSt : thd tall, slen* 
measure of distance of der tower of a mosque, 
from two to four T^ri’Strfl’:' poet; singer, 
miles. mis change' : misfortune ,; 

le'gal: relating to law; ill luck. 

governed by the rules rais'cli*^ vofts : doing 
of law. harm in play. 

Le bn'i das. mftc'cd sin : an I n d i a n 

line, the ; the Equator. shoe made of deerskin, 

lin'guist: a person skilled the sole and the upper 
in languages. part being in one piece. 

Idath : unwilling. Mooo of Leaves : May. 

low'Sr : seem dark and mosque (mbsk) : a church 
gloomy. in Eastern countries. 

mgi^ ta^h'i 6g ; mustache, 
mdl'ice: ill will. mtil'lgt: a kind of fish, 

mdn u fdc'tfired : made. m j^s'tfir f : something se- 

ma't^nlj^^; womanly; cret. 

motherly. 

mSze: a tangle; a net* ndnk^n': a kind of yel* 
work. low cotton doth. 
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K iid&k: corner. 

* JSflwr'gi han. 

N(^ r&n'nlliftr. 

,&l>§*'8ang«; bow. 
ftbscii'rlty: darkness. 

6b gSrv'ing : seeing ; no- 
, ticing. 

6i^bits: paths round the 

Or'pheus (ffts). 

palanquin (pal an ken') ; 
an inclosed carnage, 
used in China and In- 
dia, which is borne on 
the shoulders of men 
by means of two poles, 
par'a : a sort of um- 
brella by means of 
which descent is made 
from a balloon. 
pat't6n§: wooden soles 
made to raise the feet 
above mud. 
pSerg: equals. 
p6lf: money: riches. 
PS'llAs. 

p6n'6trAte: pierce into. 


PSilba'nsK. 

p68'tilen9«: the plague; 

a deadly disease, 
phil^phy (fl Ids'b ff) ; 
the science or knowl- 
edge of things, their 
causes and their effects, 
phiz (fiz) : face, 
pilot-cloth sack: a coat 
made of coarse dark 
blue cloth such as pi- 
lots wear. 

pli'ant : bending easily 
without breaking, 
pltim'my; full of plums. 
p6ri6ck : a sea-fish some- 
somewhat like the cod. 
p6l lu'tion (shfin) : un- 
cleanness. 

p6r'p6i8 6§ : sea animals, 
port : manner of carrying 
oneself. 

jwrtray'al: description, 
pd'tion (shhn) : drink ; 
dose, usually of liquid 
medicine. 

pri«d : looked closely. , 
pr6d'u§tf: that whicb is 
brought forth from the 
ground. 



lonlesrion' (pr6 fSsh'tin) ; r(i nouo^y : give 
employment ; the busi- pfil': drive away. 
nM8 which one^jj^ fol- p 6 pySflsch'fn^l If ; ohidU^ 
lows. ly. ' 

pr6mdt'&d: advanced; required': needed, 

raised in rank. rSg'in : a gummy sub* 

pr6 trfid'fid : thrust out. stance which flows 
prow : the forepart of a from the fir tree. 

vessel. rS splSn'dent: very b'right; 

prowling: going stealth- shining. 

ily or slyly. r6 tired'; went away, 

rfiv Sr fin'tial (shal) ; re- 
qu^'rqp6d; an animal spectful; humble. 

having four feet. roamed ; wandered ; went 

quaint : odd ; curious. from place to place, 

qu^r'rj^ : the animal hunt* ro'g^ : rosy. 

ed. routine’: regular course 

qufer'ter stg,^: a long, of action. 

stout staff used as a rfid'dlnSse: redness, 
weapon. 

qu6st: search. sdl'lled: ran out. 

Sam ar kfind'. 

rfim'pftrts: walls sur- Sfim^'S. 

rounding a place for its sdn'dalg : shoes consisting 
defense. of soles strapped to the 

Ific'tant : unwilling. feet, 

rgminls'^n^bg: recol- sc6p't6r: a staff earned 
lections. by a king as a wigii ^ 

rflmbn'stnmQds: objee* his aath(»ity. 



sometimes called o^ter 
catchers. 

sfeclud'fed: apart* from 
, others ; lonely. 

coarse grasses 
which ^ow in marshy 
places. 

SStfi'pis. 

sh^r: straight np and 
down. 

shirUngg: the shilling is 
a silver coin of Great 
Britain equal in value 
to about twenty-four 
cents of our money. 
sh6al : a great number, a 
crowd — said especially 
of fish. 

smol'dSr ing ; burning 
and smoking without 
fiame. 

sO'jofim 6r§ ; those who 
dwell for a time, 
sdllg'lt: ask earnestly, 
sttl'l tft rf : lonely. 
86m'l%*: dark; gloomy, 
sdr^ly ; greatly. 
sdv'SrdjTn: effectual 
specie (spS'shez): kinds. 
Bpik«(l: made the guns 


■ useless by stoj^ing 
vent or touchhole with 
a nail or spike, 
spray: water faBiug in 
very small drops, 
sprites : spirits ; fairiea 
squftwg : Indian women. 
Btr&igJit'xv&y : at once, 
strand : shore, 
stridg: passages between 
steep rocks or banks so 
narrow that they look 
as if they might be 
crossed at a stride, 
stfir'djt: strong, 
slib'stitfite: a person or 
thing put in place of 
another. 

stilk'i Ijt : peevishly j an- 

grily- 

shl'tan: an Eastern 
ioug 

slip'pte: easily bent, 
stts pSnd'gd : hung, 
sw^ : a boy who cleans 
chimneys by sweeping 
them. 

swlrl'ing: whirling. > 
sylph (i^il^ : a fairy, 
sjtm'p&thize: pity. 



Tfttn*&Tft 0 k: the Ameri- 
can larch. 

T& qui : a river 

of northern. Michigan, 
which flows into Lake 
Superior. 

tSrng : long- winged sear 
birds. 

tSrii'Sred; fastened hy a 
rope, for feeding within 
certain limits. 

ThSr m6p'y (e) lac. 
thith'gr : to this place, 
to'kms : signs. 
tow'Sring: \er;y high, 
trftft'qull ; tpiiet, calm. 
ti^nsp4i'eut: that can be 
seen through, 
tr&ns p6rt'6<l : carried, 
tflr'bu lent ; disturbed ; 
roused to great com- 
motion. 

lin ^n'tle ; not gentle ; 
rough. 

flj’'eMn : a little boy. 
Vaali'ma. 


(yant) ; brave. 

v^'or: courage. 

vatmt'ikigly: boaatingly: 
braggingly. 

veered : turned ; changed 
direction. 

v6r'diir o&s : green. 

\i'bi-jlte^: moves to and 
fro. 

\t/'Iei's (yOri): in Eastern 
countries, officers of 
liigh rank. 

Vhl'can. 

uhisf : still ; quiet. 

\\tg' w am« : Indian houses 
made of poles covered 
with mats or bark. 

wind'fal?: portion of a 
forest blown down in 
a wind storm. 

wr6w^^t : worked. 

Xerxes (Zerx'eg). 

y^t: a light sea-going 
vessel used for parties 
of pleasure, racing, etc. 







t. as in picture 
ti as in tlib 
ij as in pull 
A as in Mr 
u as in rijde 
oi, oy as in oil, toy 
ou, ow as i».out, ao# 
6 b as in m<55n 
6 b as in fdbt ^ 


h 6 r 8 e 


tL as in h&te 
i as in eeu&te 
ii»m b&t 
iasin&c 
as in gll 
has in ask 
A as m^ikre 
6 as in me 
6 as in bilieve 


as in wkft 
§=:& as in thgy 
A=& 09 in tb^re 
!=sS as in police 


co««n call 
^ Os in <eeat 
osInchaBie 
as in eboros 
as in Qhaiae 


Vowels 

^ as in m 6 t 
basin her 
i 08 m pine 
t 08 in idea 

i as in pin 
las in sir 
basin note 
6 as in vi&let 
5 08 in n 5 t 

ii 08 «w tube 

EquiTalents 

1 =^ 08 in bird 
q=< 5 <!> 08 in do 
9 =db or as in 
W9man 

Cossoiiaiits 

g 08 m get 
^ as itt ^em 
6 08 ^ same 
g as in bag 
tb 08 ^ tbin 


6=ti 08 in 
y=i 08 in fly 
y=i as in bymn 


tb 08 m this 
5 (=ng) 08 in ink 
X (=k 8 ) 08 w vex 
{(sgs) 08 ^e^at 






